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THE 
'CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM 


IS EXPLICITLY AUTHORIZED 
BY THE: POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT UNDER PRO- 
VISION OF A SPECIAL ACT 
OF CONGRESS AND SHOULD 
BE SPECIFIED WHERE THE 
STANDARD AUTHORIZED 
MAIL CHUTE EQUIPMENT 
IS DESIRED. 

DESIGNATE ‘‘MODEL C” 
IF THE VERY LATEST AND 
BEST FORM AS ILLUSTRATED 
HEREWITH IS REQUIRED. 
INTERIOR UNDER GOVERN- 
MENT LOCK BUT INSTANTLY 
ACCESSIBLE TO AUTHORIZED 
PERSONS. i 

INSTALLED IN CONNEC- MODEL C OPEN. 
TION WITH THE U.S. FREE COLLECTION SER- 
VICE UNDER THE CUTLER SERIES OF MAIL 
CHUTE PATENTS ONLY BY THE SOLE MAKERS, 


THE CUTLER MANUFACTURING CoO. 
CUTLER BUILDINGS, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 
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ELEVATOR COMPANY 


ELEVATORS 


Chicago Office: Railway Exchange Building, 9 Jackson Boul. 


CHICAGO 











NORTH-WESTERN TERRA COTTA CO. 


WORKS AND OFFICE: 
Clybourn and Wrightwood Avenues. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 1415 Railway Exchange Building 
CHICAGO. 





cee Jj. WW. TAYLOR 
MONON BLDG., 324 Dearborn St. Telephone 1g00 Harrisor 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


BUILDINGS, INTERIORS, DETAILS, Etc. 


Promise to purchase two dozen from the lot at $4.00 per dozen, 
unmounted, and I wili send 200 from which to make the selection. 











National Fire Proofing Company 


Manufacturers 


All Kinds of Hollow Building Tile 


also 


Engineers and Contractors for 
the Fireproofing of Buildings 


eh Capacity 1,600,000 tons 


Our engineering department 
is at your service for the prep- 
aration of complete plans 
and details for fireproof work 





Factories located near 
all the large cities 


For data and more detailed information, write us at either 
of the following addresses: 


New York, N. Y.. 170 Broadway CHICAGO, ILt., Hartford, Build 
Boston, Mass. , 840 Old South Bldg. WasHINGTON, D. C., Col lorado Bl 
PHILADELPHIA, "PA. Land Title Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Lum 
PITTSBURG, Pa, Bessemer Building BALTIMORE, Mp., Calvert aber Exch 
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We Are the First! 


Yes, we are the first of the manufacturers of Terne Plates to suggest and adopt the 
plan of stamping the amount of coating carried by our brands of Roofing Tin, and of 
stamping all wasters as such. 

This is the “square deal” which all Jobbers, Architects, Roofers and Property 
Owners have needed for so long—and already the move has shown a good effect. 


In future, don’t merely specify American Ternes, American Extra, American Special, American 


Old Style A, 2A, 3A, 4A, 5A, MF, or U. S. Eagle New Method—but examine the boxes when they 


arrive and see that the contents indicate exactly what you purchased. If the sheet isn’t stamped with the 


coating, look along the edge for the mark “ Waster.” 


If you'll use these precautions you'll find Roofing Tin to be the most satisfactory roof covering you 
can use — but you can’t expect an 8-lb. Terne to do the work of the old time or present day 30 to 40-lb. 


coated plates. 


Send for our booklet “* From Underfoot to Overhead” if you would know how a high grade Terne Plate is made, 
and use MF ROOFING TIN, “ The Terne which turns the elements,” if you want the best Roofing Tin that can be had. 


AMERICAN 
SHEET & TIN PLATE 
COMPANY, 


FRICK BUILDING, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











ADELITE 


REGISTERED 





THE SIGN OF QUALITY 


IN FILLERS AND STAINS 
MISSION FINISHES 
AND ENAMELS 








Long Experience in manufacturing interior finishes enables us to 
produce the very finest maternal that can be made. 

Our finishes have been used in some of the finest buildings in the 
United States, among them the CHAS. M. SCHWAB $5,000,000 
residence, the FLATIRON BUILDING, the WHITE HOUSzé, 
Washington, D. C., and many other high-class buildings. 

Leading Architects are specifying Ad-el-ite Fin’shes because they 
can be relied upon to produce satisfactory results. 

Why not send for our specification catalogue and booklet showing 
twenty-one real wood panels finished in various shades of Fillers and 


Stains? IT’S FREE TO ARCHITECTS. 





Station G. CHICAGO 














Don't Put Sash Weights in 
Your Windows! 


THEY ARE OUT OF DATE 


The 


we . 499 
Automatic 


Sash Holder 


is Better and Cheaper, More Con- 
venient, Less Perplexing, Easier to 
Put In, More Reliable, More 
Durable, More 


Satisfactory 





TRB) CSA 
LALA 


$ ff 
| 


The ‘‘Automatic’’ Sash Holder is the 
new, modern up-to-date device that dis- 
penses with cumbrous sash weights, kink- 
ing cords or ribbons, useless weight 
pockets, misfit pulleys and reluctant bal- 
ances, and saves all the time, labor and 
expense of fitting them in place. 

Architects are specifying them, Con- 
tractors and Builders are buying them, 
Sash and Planing Mills are providing for 
them, Carpenters are putting them into 
buildings old and buildings new. 

Prevent rattling and permit the window 
to be moved up and down with ease. 
Hold it safely at any point desired. 

A sample set of four sent post paid for 
$1.20. Ask your dealer or write to us 
direct. 


Automatic Sash Holder Co. 


277 Broadway, New York City 


t 
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b «é 
is used throughout the new buildings of the United States Naval 


Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
@ The Architect who specifies Clinton Wire Lath avails himself 


+ +- a4 of a material which insures absolutely fire-proof walls and ceilings. 














@ The only system in which no metal is exposed is the wire 








5 Oe ae lath system. 
ee @ On application we will mail a copy of Clinton Chronicle No. | 
"hy 0 containing an account of the Clinton Wire Lath System as 


JF Es - 
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Interior of the Maine Memorial Chapel, . - to ri ee 





Clinton Wire Lath, 


























CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CO. 


CLINTON, MASS. 








Fire Proofing Department 


ALBERT OLIVER 
150 Nassau St., New York 





St. Louis Office: Hunkins- Willis Lime & Cement Co., South End 18th St. Bridge 
San Francisco Office: L. A. Norris, 227 Crossley Building 


Seattle Office: L. A. Norris, 909 Alaska Building 





@ The backgrounds of the illustrations are photographic reproductions of the Clinton Wire Lath. 


@ Sweet's Index, pages 96 to 103, contains a description of the Clinton Fire-Proofing System. Maine Memorial Chapel, U.S. Naval z 
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Ernest M. \. MACHADO, Architect, Boston, 
Houses stained with 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


BLACK 


They are used throughout the United States and Canada Made in all colors, from the 
most delicate grays to the darkest greens, Samples may be seen at the 


H. M. HOOKER CO., 57 W. Randolph St., 


or sent by 


DEATER BROTHERS’ COMPANY, 


103-165-107 Broad St., BOSTON 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


1906 Catalogue Edition 


Corrugated Bars 
for Reinforced Concrete 
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WILL BE SENT TO ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS INTERESTED 
UPON REQUEST 











Expanded Metal € Corrugated Bar Co. 


Formerly St. Louis Expanded Metal Fireproofing Co, 









St. Louis, Mo. 





Frisco Building 
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The COULSON PATENT 
STORE FRONT CONSTRUCTION. 


makes the most practical, complete and modern store front, 
and enables the merchant to display his goods to the best ad- 


vantage. . . > 
It is specified by the leading architects for both new and Huntington Roofing Tile Co. 


remodeled store fronts, and recommended by Plate Glass In- ‘ ee 
surance Companies. Huntington, West Virginia 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE D. 300 Wie Suscvere' of 











J. W. COULSON @ CO., “HUNTINGTON” SHINGLE TILE 
Sole Owners and Manufacturers. and TERRA COTTA ROOF TRIMMINGS 
Main Offce Branch Office 
96-98 North Third St., 1123 Broadway Catalog on Request Samples if Desired 
Columbus, Ohio, New York, 
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H ouseowners 
f) hs i Know what 
he “Standard 
Stands for 


“eae - 


In the public mind “Statdard” and 
Sanitation are synonymous terms. 
Whenever you specify “Stattdard” 
Porcelain Enameled Fixtures for 
Residence, Hotel or Apartment 
House. you are assuring the owner 


that he will receive what he recog- 








nizes as the best in the way of 
“$iardurd sanitary equipment. 
ys 7 = 


Illustration of 
“ 


tandard” Porcelain Enameled Sink, with = 
Apron ail around, Enameled Sink Legs with Wall an ar ani ar 
Supports, Nickel-plated Strainer, Fuller adjust- ? oe 


Su 
aa Flange Bibbs and ‘‘P” Trap with Waste and 
Vent to Wall with or without Bibbs and Trap. PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A. 























FINE BRONZE REVOLVING DOORS 


for the Following Buildings, among others, are now in Course of Construction in Our Plants 


UNITED STATES CUSTOM HOUSE, BALTIMORE. - - - Hornblower & Marshall, Architects 

UNION BANK, PITTSBURG, - - - - - - - McClure & Spahr, '; 

SCHILLING BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, - - - - - Edmund Kallofrath, is 

HOTEL STAFFORD, BALTIMORE, - - - - - - Chas. E. Cassell & fon, 

NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK, BOSTON, - - - - - Winslow & Bigelow, 

ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, NEW YORK, - - - - Howell & Stokes, 

TITLE GUARANTEE & TRUST BANK, NEW YORK, - - Frank Freeman, 

BULLETIN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, - - - - - E. V. Seelor, 

WEST STREET BUILDING, NEW YORK, - - - - - Cass Gilbert, 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, MINNEAPOLIS, - -~ - - - Robert W. Gibson, 

UNION SQUARE SAVINGS BANK, NEW YORK, - - - Henry Bacon, is 
118-120 N. May St.. CHICAGO VAN KANNEL REVOLVING DOOR CO. 524-534 E. 134th St. NEW YORK 

















HEATING COLD DRY AIR 
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Air Washing FOR 
fine residences, 


hospitals, hotels, 
f Y and public 
Fas || institutions 
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Mechanical Draft, Drying, Cooling Rooms 
——— ! 
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Butchers’, 
grocers’, beer and 
creamery coolers 
Office : for all purposes. 


asth Place and Stewart Ave., Northey’s Patent Catalogue. 
Chicago. 


Factory: Bucyrus, Ohio. Northey Manufacturing Co., Waterloo, lowa 








New York Blower Co. 
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A Concrete Country Residence, Woodmere, L. I., N.Y. 





The 
Standard 


American 


Brand 


Always 
Uniform 














Atlas Portland Cement Used in Construction. 


The success of Concrete Construction depends upon the quality of the Cement used. 


ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT gives satisfactory results. 


“Concrete Country Residences,” our new book containing Photos and Floor Plans of about 90 Concrete Residences, Sent Charges Paid upon receipt of $1.00 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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This cut illus- 
trates one cf many 
high class buildings 
in which our chains 
areused. Weare 
the originators 


TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YorK city 0 SASH Chain 
as a substitute for 


cord. Our Chains are “STANDARD” and are acknowl- 
edged as such by the leading architects and are specified 
by them. 

SAMPLES OF CHAINS ON APPLICATION 


The Saal. & Ege Mfg. Gi 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 




























Detail of Bronze Counter Screen 
The Northern Trust Company Bank, Chicago 
Frost & Granger, Architects 













The Winslow Bros. Company 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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PLAIN COLOR CARPETS 


OUR LARGE STOCK WILL GREATLY 
INTEREST THE ARCHITECT 


U E. make a specialty of carpets in plain colors and have the largest 
assortment of shades and qualities to be found anywhere in 
this country. 
We recommend the following weaves : 

English Angora and Saxonia, | yd., | '4 yds., English Velvet, 12 ft. wide. 

214 yds., 3 yds., 4 yds. wide. French Wilton, | metre wide. 
Domestic Wail.on and Domestic Axminster, English Durries, 36 in. wide. 

27 and 36 in. wide. English Felt, 48 in. wide. 


High Pile Axminster, 27 in. wide. 


The variety of colors in our stock is so great that we are enabled to meet the most 


exacting requirements. Samples and prices upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


888 BROADWAY NEW YORK 























Are You Furnishing Your Home? 





TAKE ADVICE! 


It will save you money! 





The right thing in wall treatments, furniture, draperies, like the right thing in personal dress, gives 
pleasure and satisfaction if appropriate. You need 


"Interior Decoration" 


the only magazine devoted exclusively to the furnishing, decoration and management of the home. 


Profusely illustrated. 10 cents by the month. $1.00 a year. 
Specimen copies sent upon application. 


Clifford & Lawton, 19 Union Square, New York 
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HE result of many years of 
studied effort to create a Dead- 
Flat Oil Paint. 
in many public buildings, office 
It is restful to the 


It is now in use 


buildings, etc. 





Thomas’ Acme Air Purifying 
and Zooling System 


PATENTED 


Cleanses Air—Governs Humidity—Qools Air 


HEATING, COOLING AND VENTILATING 
BUILDINGS, RAILWAY COACHES, STEAMSHIPS 


THOMAS & SMITH 
Designers and Builders 
17-19 South Carpenter St. 
CHICAGO 
DISTRICT OFFICES 


York, 288 Hudson St., Cleveland, Hickox Bldg. 
Cicinnatt Mercantile Library Bidg., Detroit, Majestic Bldg., 
St. Paul, Endicott Bldg. ouis, Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, 

REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL LARGE CITIES Postal Bldg. 


General Offices 
































eyes, absolutely non-poisonous and 





is the best working paint on the 
market. Color cards and working 
samples upon application to the 


manufacturers. 








The MURALO CO. 


New Brighton, Staten Island 




















Life is Precious 


Have you the Life of Human 
Beings in your care? If so 
Specify the Kirker-Bender 
PATENT FIRE ESCAPE 


It is practically perfect. The lame, blind, sick. 
women and children all come down through it 








with equal ease and safety. Over one hundred in 

use on the Public Schools, Hospitals and Factor- 

ies of Chicago, Louisville and St, Louis. Catalog. 
° 

Dow Wire & Iron Works 


Louisville, Ky. 

















Tietgen, Falk & Co. 


79-81 W. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 


Manufacturers and Designers of 


GAS, ELECTRIC AND 
COMBINATION FIXTURES 
ART GLASS WORKS 














pH, ABBOTT &CO, 


Drawing Supplies, 
(nstruments, Tracing Cloth, Papers, Colors 
Scales, Levels, Transits, Etc. 
BLUE-PRINTS. 

151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 

















DRAFTSMAN WANTED 
WANTED: Architectural draftsman or engineer, good 


on detail work. One who understands estimating pre- 
ferred, to enter the employ of a large and well known ccn- 
tracting firm. Good position for the right man. State 


experience and salary expected. G. H., care The Inland 
* Architect, Chicago. 








~ ROEBLING SYSTEM 
OF FIREPROOFING 


The Roebling Construction Co. 
906 Tribune Building, Chicago. 





| Send for Catalogue 




















Four Sections of Fine Wood Assembled With 


Bolts, Nuts and Washers 


make the NEVER SPLIT SEATS worthy of being 


continuously specified by every architect. 






See. 
lhal iol: 


Licr-y Join 












NEVER SPLIT SEATS are guaranteed to stand 


the roughest usage without splitting or coming apart 
at the joints. Specify them. 


NEVER SPLIT SEAT CO. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 





has One. 
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A Monthly Journal Devoted to 


ARCHITECTURE 
CONSTRUCTION, DECORATION AND FURNISHING 


ISSUED ON THE 15TH OF EACH MONTH 


PUBLISHED BY PORTER, TAYLOR & CO. 
PONTIAC BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Entered at Chicago, IIl., Postoffice as second-class matter. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 320 Broadway, Phone 636 Franklin. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $10.00 a year in advance. Single copies, $1.00 





All communications intended for The Inland Architect should be addressed to 
Porter, Taylor € Co., 505 Pontiac Building. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Frank Mites Day, Philadelphia. 
Cass GILBERT, New York. 
Wititiam B. Munopie, Chicago. 
GLENN Brown, Washington, D. C. 
{ James G. Hitt, Washington, D. C. 
Rosert STEAD, Washington, D. C. 


PRESIDENT ° F 
First Vick-PRESIDEN 
SeconD VICE-PRESIDENT 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


AUDITORS 


Boarp OF DirEcTOoRS FoR 1906. 


For Three Years.—Alfred Stone, Providence; Irving K. Pond, Chicago; 
Ralph Adams Cram, Boston. 

For Two Years.—W. A. Boring, New York; J. M. Donaldson, De- 
troit; Merritt J. Reid, San Francisco. 

For One Year.—Charles F. McKim, New York; Geo. B. Post, New 
York; R. D. Andrews, Boston, Mass. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


(ORGANIZED 1899.) 


The Architectural League of New The Architect’s Club, U. of Ill. 


York. The Toledo Architectural Club. 
The T Square Club, Philadelphia. The Milwaukee Architectural Club. 
The Cleveland Architectural Club. The San’ Francisco Architectural 
The Torunto Architectural Club. Club. 

The Pittsburg Architectural Club. The George Washington Univer- 
The Cincinnati Chapter A. I. A. sity Club. 

The Brooklyn Chapter A. I. A. The Twin City Architectural Club. 
The Chicago Architectural Club. The National Sculpture Society. 
The Detroit Architectural Club. The National Society of Mural 
The St. Louis Architectural Club. Painters. 


The Washington Architectural Club. 

OFFICERS. 
Ernest John Russell, St. Louis. 
Frederick M. Mann, St. Louis. 
Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis. ; 
Ernest Helfensteller, Jr.,St. Louis 
John C. Stephens, St. Louis. 


President 

Vice-President 

Corresponding Secretary 

Recording Secretary 

Treasurer . : 
The Executive Board consists of the officers and Samuel L. Sherer 


and Jesse N. Watson. 
Next CONVENTION aT WASHINGTON, D. C., 1907. 


From present indications the forthcoming 
The “Golden convention of the American Institute of 
a. Architects at Washington will be devoted 
chiefly to social intercourse. It is perhaps 
as well that the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Institute be given to the celebration of the oceasion. It 
is expected that the noteworthy gathering of two years 
ago of prominent government officials, representatives and 
patrons of the fine arts and other dignitaries will be 
equalled if not eclipsed. Delegates have been invited from 
the national architectural associations as well as from 
the societies of painting and sculpture throughout the 
world, and there is little doubt that there will be a cred- 
itable representation from foreign nations. An_ interest- 
ing feature will be the attendance expected from all of the 
American universities that have architectural schools. 
Perhaps most interest centers about the awarding of the 
Institute’s first medal for distinguished services to archi- 
tecture during the past fifty years. Among the other 
announcements by Chairman Kelsey’s committee on pub- 
licity of the “Golden Jubilee” of the A. I. A. is the con- 
templated unveiling of a bronze tablet in the Octagon, 
the Institute’s home. In view of the time and unusual 
preparation required for the success of the celebration, it 
has been decided to omit the reading of all papers. The 
business meetings of the convention, therefore, will be 
devoted to the consideration of reports and general dis- 
cussion. We predict that the next convention will far ex- 
ceed in attendance any in the history of the Institute. 


Chicago has joined the ranks of those cities 
Chicago to that are to develop and grow in beauty in 
Plan for the ; Sells ‘ on 
Future,  COMformity with a predetermined plan. The 
initiative has been taken by the Merchants’ 
Club of this city, which has undertaken to meet the 
necessary expenses. Fortunately the interest of Archi- 
tect Daniel H. Burnham has been enlisted, and the im- 
provement plan will be formed under his direct guid- 
ance. The advisability of such a plan was broached to 
Mr. Burnham some years ago. At that time he did not 
feel sufficiently equipped by study and investigation for 
such an undertaking. Since then he has given so much 
thought and attention to the problem of the development 
and adornment of cities, including park areas, and been 
the chief factor in plans for the improvement of so many 
cities, such as Washington, Cleveland, San Francisco, and 
Manila, that he is rich in experience, and Chicago will 
reap the benefit. Not long ago at a meeting at which 
Mr. Burnham was present comparisons were made _ be- 
{ween Chicago as a place of citizenship and other large 
cities named. The general tendency was strongly to be- 
little Chicago, but Mr. Burnham loyally championed the 
claims of the city to respect. He dwelt especially upon 
the civic pride of her citizens who as a whole stood shoul- 
der to shoulder when any object for the city’s good was 
required to be accomplished. It is this esprit de corps in 
questions of civic betterment that can be counted upon to 
promote and advance the contemplated plan. To Mr. 
Burnham the evolution of the plan will be a labor of love, 
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zs he offers his invaluable services without compensation. 
It is none too soon for Chicago to have a plan to build 
upon. A new city hall will be demanded in a few years 
and its location upon the West Side instead of upon the 
present site on the South Side is advocated by a large and 
influential number of people. A great railway system 15 
asking permission to change its Chicago terminal from 
the North to the West Side. The group of roads now 
using the Union Station have had under consideration 
for some time a terminal that would include many addi- 
tional blocks and have a bearing on the river frontage. 
The future of the river itself is a question of much im- 
portance. Other great problems are sure to arise in the 
near future that will affect the convenience and beauty 
of the city, and should be adapted to a permanent gen- 
eral plan. 


With nearly every city of importance in the 


For the United States moving to secure a general 
oe plan for civie improvement, it is interest- 


ing to learn that London, England, is agitat- 
ing the subject of a plan for its development. The daily 
press of London has been interviewing prominent archi- 
tects who give advice of much practical value. To quote 
from the remarks of Norman Shaw, “What we want is 
stateliness in our buildings—stateliness for an imperial 
city. And we shall never attain it without a plan, a big, 
comprehensive plan. Let me tell you how the French do 
it. In the first place they consult the artists, the people 
who know. The broad idea of a boulevard or a great 
street is laid out. It may be a hundred years before it is 
finished, but the idea runs constantly on. In a dirty little 
street you come across three or four fine new houses, well 
set back from the road, and you wonder by what freak they 
came there. You return in a few years and you find a 
few more, hundreds of yards away. Then you discover 
that they are all part of a scheme for a great avenue of 
the future, an avenue, it may be, half a mile long. We 
never, by any accident, do that. That is plan, the thing 
we have not got.” Mr. Blomfield expresses the same 
thought as follows: “What we have to do in England is 
to build up a sense of the ‘big manner.’ It does not 
exist, and without it you can never make a noble city.” 
These expressions by Mr. Shaw and Mr. Blomfield are 
in accord with the procedure in America. The more im- 
pertant plans formulated here have been the result of 
thinking in large terms, and planning correspondingly 
for the highest attainment possible in civic convenience 
and beauty. 





Comparisons may be odious, yet none the 


The Compensa- less instructive. It is undeniable not only 
tion of Foreign 


einen that the compensation paid to architects is 


a fair gauge of the culture of a community, 
as well as of its opulence, but that the personal and pro- 
fessional worth of architects (with some exceptions, of 
course) may be judged by the compensation, the “market 
value,” their services command. When we discover, to 
quote the efficient secretary of the A. I. A., that “the 
architects in this country do more work for less compensa- 
tion than do the profession in other civilized countries,” 
the comparison may not be flattering, but that does not 
prove it false; and, if true, it should spur the profession 
to a more active regard for its prestige. 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves that we are underlings.” 


Referring to Mr. Glenn Brown’s valuable paper on 
“An <Architect’s Services and Remuneration,” in our 
September issue,, we find that, while the services required 
of architects abroad are less onerous than in the United 
States, the customary honorarium, always higher than in 
this country, sometimes much higher. In England the 
architect receives 5 per cent, but the owner pays 2 per cent 
to a quantity surveyor, and also pays 2 clerk of the works 
to do the superintending. In France the government 
pays the architect from 4 per cent to 6 per cent, and also 
pays a superintendent and clerk of the works. The Ger- 
man government pays something over 5 per cent, beside 
extra commissions on lighting, heating, ventilation, ete. 
The Swiss government pays from 5 per cent to 8 per cent; 


Russia pays 8 per cent, and Italy 8 per cent. 


The question how architects shall be paid 


The Five for their services and in what amount is al- 
Per Cent 


Commission, “2S timely, though largely regarded as a 


delicate matter not to be discussed in- pub- 
lic. Moreover, there is a sort of feeling that this question 
was settled onee for all, for better or worse, when the 
American Institute, without particular consideration of 
the different customs of Enzland and America, adopted 
unmodified the official schedule of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects naming 5 per cent as a “minimum 
charge.” 

Of course, as always happens in like cases, the figure 
set as a minimum (no alternative higher figure being 
given) was adopted everywhere as a maximum, and 
the hardy practitioner who presumes to charge over 5 per 
cent for his services is an extremely rare exception. Still, 
it is no secret in the profession that 5 per cent in the main 
is insufficient, and this fact is not wholly unknown in 
outside circles. A prominent business man, commenting 
recently on alleged misdeeds by architects, remarked: 
“The trouble is that they are trying to do business on a 
5 per cent schedule, and they know they can’t afford it.” 
Some years ago a prominent city architect, who had 
planned some of the largest buildings of the day, took the 
pains, unusual among architects, to do as merchants do 
every year—strike a balance and find how much profit 
his large business had yielded him. It wes not quite 
one per cent. If his example were to be generally fol- 
lowed among architects, the results could hardly fail to 
be edifying if not gratifying. Possibly it might lead to 
some reformatory movement. 





The A. I. A. Convention will be held on 


A.1.A. January 7, 8 and 9 next. This being a spe- 
Nominations 


Fer 1907. cial occasion, and attendant with much extré 


expense, the chapters have been asked for 
contributions to the amount of $15 per delegate, to cover 
the cost. The Illinois chapter has voted this contribution, 
and doubtless all other chapters will do likewise. The 
nominating committee of the Institute present the follow- 
ing ticket for 1907: For president, Frank Miles Day; 
first vice-president, William B. Mundie; second vice-pres- 
ident, R. Clipston Sturgis; secretary and treasurer, Glenn 
Brown; directors for three years, Walter Cook, Edgar V. 
Seeler, John L. Mauran; auditor, Robert Stead. 
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ARCHITECTURAL HERALDRY 


BY E. WILSON DOBBS 
PART IL. 


ND why should not the Arms of different countries 

be placed on the wails of an Exchange as an in- 
dication of the various places with which it has dealings 
A striking instance of 
the use of Shields of Arms of various cities and countries, 
etc., is contained in the coffered ceiling to the Banking 
Chamber of the English, Scottish and Australian Bank, 
Collins street. Therein twelve shields are tinctured in 
gold and Heraldic colors, and form an effective and ap- 
propriate method of ornamentation. There are also some 
finely carved Shields of Arms in the paneled canopy over 
the Bank entrance from Collins street. 


than mere conventional ornament. 
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These and other examples that will be noticed in con- 
nection with Melbourne Architecture are of special in- 
terest when one considers that there is a recent revival 
in the use of Heraldry as a decorative adjunct to Archi- 
tecture. For long Heraldry has only been approached on 
the scientific side, even in latter day treatises. And the 
admittedly artistic side of Heraldry has not apparently 
attracted that amount of attention which the highly ef- 
fective and ornamental character of the subject might 
have been expected to secure. In fact, except for short, 
incidental reference in general works on Heraldry, and in 
papers read before certain learned and artistic societies, 
this decorative has been practically neglected. 
Heraldry, however, from its origin in the personal adorn- 
ment of a warrior through its systematized splendor in the 
Middle Ages down to its more modern and checkered 
existence, has, however, been an object of especial interest 
both as an aid to history and as supplying a strong tone 
Its value in decoration, moreover, 


aspect 


of color to the times. 
importing and imparting, as it does, a note of personal 
historical interest hardly to be had in any other way, can 
scarcely be over-estimated. 

Therefore, it is welcome news to record the remark- 
able revival which this fascinating subject shares with 
recent decorative Art at large. And how in Architectural] 
decoration Armory, which has too often appeared in a 
small ineffectual and shamefaced manner—as though it 
realized its weakness—is again beginning to take the 





proper prominence to which its value as decoration and 
its historical interest entitle it. Thus more and more is 
this Heraldic work becoming effective with vigorous draw- 
ing, fine modeling and true decorative feeling. 

The great change in Architectural taste and_ the 
Gothic Revival, which took place in the early part of the 
Nineteenth Century, revivified Heraldry. Thomas Willi- 
ment, F. S. A., stained glass artist (1812), was one of 
the first to re-study the really decorative stained glass 


work of earlier periods, his best work being the beautiful 
glass windows of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and the 
armorial window in the Great Hall of Hampton Court 
Palace. These examples show how well he understood 
Tudor work, and in his “Regal Heraldry” (published in 
1844) the old-time arms and with which St. 
George’s Chapel is so profusely decorated are admirably 
dealt with. Augustus Welby Pugin also assisted con amore 
with his Heraldic details for the Houses of Parliament, 
as before alluded to. The neighboring Chapel of Henry 
VII furnished him with the very best material for the 
designs in question, and the Heraldic facts are handled 
with sincerity, combined with freedom of treatment, high 
For, while fol- 


badges 


executive ability and artistic excellence. 
lowing the lines of the mediwval method, denoting that the 
designer had. recognized their ornamental value in form 
as well as spirit, still the more modern mode of application 
was also aimed at. Thus the resultant effect is character- 
ized by great simplicity and originality. 

Pugin’s frieze, composed of demi-angels with badges, 
has served as a model for the embellishment of the lobby 
of the House of Commons as well as of St. Stephen’s 
Hall. The Royal Arms on the Throne and the ayms and 
badges which form a large portion of the decoration, both 
within and without, are also very satisfactory examples 
of the modern use of such forms. 

Another noted exponent of Heraldic Art was Father 
Dom Anselm Baker, a Cistercian monk of St. Barnard’s 
Abbey, at Charnwood, Leicestershire. His work (of which 
the best known, though not the best examples, are his il- 
Foster’s “Peerage and Baronetage’—1880- 
the Heraldic 


lustrations to 
vividly 


1-2) illustrates supremacy of 





draughtsmanship that is based on correct ideals. Working 
with the patient thoroughness of his monkish predecessors, 
he was not content to copy the mere outline of his Art, 
but succeeded in infusing the true inner feeling of the 
earlier artists into a latter-day concept. The whole of his 
rendering was therefore strikingly in keeping, having 
true curve of line and tone of color-tincture, combined into 
a rich yet subdued composition. He thus showed forcibly 
how possible it was by sincere effort and loving care to 
reproduce in the present time some of the best qualities 
of the early masters of the Art. 

In Architectural design the beauty of Heraldic decora- 
tion, when introduced as a prominent feature, is nowhere 
better shown in modern work than in the finely conceived 
Central Institute of the City and Guilds of London, de- 
signed by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R. A. 
well thought out and admirably modeled Armorials fit- 
tingly embellishing a broad and dignified fagade, forming 
a handsome example of the use of Heraldry, as applied to 


There one sees 


Architecture. 
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as he offers his invaluable services without compensation. 
It is none too soon for Chicago to have a plan to build 
upon. A new city hall will be demanded in a few years 
and its location upon the West Side instead of upon the 
present site en the South Side is advocated by a large and 
influential number of people. A great railway system is 
asking permission to change its Chicago terminal from 
West 


Station 


Side. The group of roads now 
had 


for some time a terminal that would include many addi- 


the North to the 


using the Union have under consideration 
tional blocks and have a bearing on the river frontage. 
The future of the river itself is a question of much im- 
portance. Other great problems are sure to arise in the 
near future that will affect the convenience and beauty 
of the city, and should be adapted to a permanent gen- 


eral plan. 


With nearly every city of importance in the 


For the United States moving to secure a general 
a. plan for civie improvement, it is interest- 


ing to learn that London, England, is agitat- 
The daily 


press of London has been interviewing prominent arehi- 


ing the subject of a plan for its development. 
tects who give advice of much practical value. To quote 
Norman Shaw, “What 
stateliness for an imperial 


from the remarks of we want Is 
stateliness in our buildings 
And we shall never attain it without a plan, a big, 


Let me tell vou how the French do 


city. 


comprehensive plan. 


it. In the first place they consult the artists, the people 
who know. The broad idea of a boulevard or a great 
street is laid out. It may be a hundred years before it is 


finished, but the idea runs constantly on. In a dirty little 
street you come across three or four fine new houses, well 
set back from the road, and you wonder by what freak thev 
You return in a few vears and you find a 
Then 
that they are all part of a scheme for a great avenue of 
the future, an avenue, it may be, half a mile long. We 
That is plan, the thing 
expresses the same 


came there. 


few more, hundreds of vards away. vou discover 


never, by any accident, do that. 
we have not got.” Mr. Blomfield 
“What we have to do in England is 
does not 


thought as follows: 
to build up a sense of the ‘big manner.’ It 
exist, and without it vou can never make a noble city. 
These expressions by Mr. Shaw and Mr. Blomfield are 
The more im- 


> 


in accord with the procedure in America. 


pertant plans formulated here have been the result of 


thinking in large terms, and planning correspondingly 
for the highest attainment possible in civie convenience 


and beauty. 


Comparisons may be odious, yet none the 


The Compensa- less instructive. It is undeniable not only 
tion of Foreign 


y alescaaneing that the compensation paid to architects is 


a fair eauge of the culture of a community, 
as well as of its opulence, but that the personal and pro- 
fessional 
course) may be judged by the compensation, the “market 


worth of arehitects (with some exceptions, of 


discover, to 
that “the 
architects in this country do more work for less compensa- 


value.’ their services command. When we 


quote the efficient secretary of the A. T. A., 


tion than do the profession in other eivilized countries,” 
the comparison may not be flattering, but that does not 
false: 


prove it and, if true, it should spur the profession 


to a more active regard for its prestige. 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves that we are underlings.” 


Referring to Mr. Glenn Brown’s valuable paper on 
“An Architect's Remuneration,” in 
September issue,, we find that, while the services required 
in the United 
States, the customary honorarium, always higher than in 


Services and our 


of architects abroad are less onerous than 
this country, sometimes much higher. In England the 
architect receives 5 per cent, but the owner pays 2 per cent 
to a quantity surveyor, and also pays 2 clerk of the works 
to do the superintending. In France the government 
pays the architect from 4 per cent to 6 per cent, and also 
The Ger- 


man government pays something over 5 per cent, beside 


pays a superintendent and clerk of the works. 


extra commissions on lighting, heating, ventilation, ete. 
The Swiss government pays from 5 per cent to 8 per cent; 


Russia pays 8 per cent, and Italy 8 per cent. 


The question how architects shall be paid 


The Five for their services and in what amount is al- 
Per Cent = avs timely, though largely regarded as a 
Commission. iiss J 9 Mil — a = va. fe 
delicate matter not to be discussed in) pub- 

lic. Moreover, there is a sort of feeling that this question 


was settled onee for all, for better or worse, when the 


American Institute, without particular consideration of 
the different customs of Enetand and America, adopted 
unmodified the eflicial schedule of the Roval Institute of 
British Architects naming 5 per cent as a “minimum 
charge.” 

Of course, as always happens in like cases, the figure 
set as a minimum (no alternative higher figure being 
given) was adopted everywhere as a maximum, and 
the hardy practitioner who presumes to charge over 5 per 
cent for his services is an extremely rare exception, Still, 
it is no secret in the profession that 5 per cent in the main 
is insufficient, and this fact is not wholly unknown in 
outside circles. A) prominent business man, commenting 
recently on alleged misdeeds by architects, remarked: 
“The trouble is that they are trying to do business on a 
5 per cent schedule, and they know they can’t afford it.” 
Some years ago a prominent city architect, who had 
planned some of the largest buildings of the day, took the 
pains, unusual among architects, to do as merchants do 
every year—strike a balance and find how much_ profit 
his large business had yielded him. It wes not quite 
one per cent. If his example were to be generally fol- 
lowed among architects, the results could hardly fail to 
he edifying if not gratifying. Possibly it might lead to 
some reformatory movement. 


The A. I. A. 


January 7, 8 and 9 next. 
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This being a spe- 
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Convention will 


ag ae, 
Nominations 


For 1007, Cal occasion, and attendant with much extra 


expense, the chapters have been asked for 
contributions to the amount of $15 per delegate, to cover 
The IHhinois chapter has voted this contribution, 
The 
hominating committee of the Institute present the follow- 
For president, Frank Miles Day: 


the cost. 
and doubtless all other chapters will do likewise. 


ing ticket for 1907; 
first vice-president, William B. Mundie; second vice-pres- 
ident, R. Clipston Sturgis: secretary and treasurer, Glenn 
Brown: directors for three years, Walter Cook, Edgar V. 
Seeler, John L. Mauran; auditor, Robert Stead. 
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ARCHITECTURAL HERALDRY 


BY E. WILSON DOBBS 
PART II. 


A’. why should not the Arms of different countries 
be placed on the wails of an Exchange as an in- 
dication of the various places with which it has dealings 
A striking instance of 
the use of Shields of Arms of various cities and countries, 


than mere conventional ornament. 


etc., is contained in the coffered ceiling to the Banking 
Chamber of the English, Scottish and Australian Bank, 
Collins street. Therein twelve shields are tinctured in 
gold and Heraldic colors, and form an effective and ap- 
propriate method of ornamentation. ‘There are also some 
finely carved Shields of Arms in the paneled canopy over 


the Bank entrance from Collins street. 














These and other examples that will be noticed in con- 
nection with Melbourne Architecture are of special in- 
that 
in the use of Heraldry as a decorative adjunct to Archi- 


terest when one considers there is a recent revival 


For long Heraldry has only been approached on 
the scientific side, even in latter day treatises. And the 
admittedly artistic side of Heraldry has not apparently 


tecture. 


attracted that amount of attention which the highly ef- 
fective and ornamental character of the subject might 
have been expected to secure. In fact, except for short, 
incidental reference in general works on Heraldry, and in 
before certain learned and artistic societies, 


papers read 


this decorative aspect has been practically neglected. 
Heraldry, however, from its origin in the personal adorn- 
ment of a warrior through its systematized splendor in the 
Middle Ages down to its more modern and checkered 
existence, has, however, been an object of especial interest 
both as an aid to history and as supplying a strong tone 
moreover, 


of color to the times. Its value in decoration, 


importing and imparting, as it does, a note of personal 
historical interest hardly to be had in any other way, can 
scarcely be over-estimated. 

Therefore, it is welcome news to record the remark- 
able revival which this fascinating subject shares with 
recent decorative Art at large. And how in Architectural] 
decoration Armory, which has too often appeared in a 
as though it 
take the 





manner 
beginning to 


small ineffectual and shamefaced 
realized its weakness—is again 
proper prominence to which its value as decoration and 
its historical interest entitle it. Thus more and more is 
this Heraldic work becoming effective with vigorous draw- 
ing, fine modeling and true decorative feeling. 

The great change in Architectural taste and the 
Gothic Revival, which took place in the early part of the 
Nineteenth Century, revivified Heraldry. Thomas Willi- 
ment, F. S. A., stained glass artist (1812), was one of 
the first to re-study the really decorative stained glass 


work of earlier periods, his best work being the beautiful 
ge’s Chapel, Windsor, and the 
the Great Hall of 
These examples show how well he understood 
Tudor work, and in his “Regal Heraldry” (published in 
1844) the old-time arms and which St. 
George’s Chapel is so profusely decorated are admirably 


glass windows of St. Geor 


armorial window in Hampton Court 


Palace. 


with 


hadges 
dealt with. Augustus Welby Pugin also assisted con amore 
with his Heraldic details for the Houses of Parliament, 
as before alluded to. The neighboring Chapel of Henry 
VII furnished him with the very best material for the 
designs in question, and the Heraldic facts are handled 
with sincerity, combined with freedom of treatment, high 
executive ability and artistic excellence. For, while fol- 
lowing the lines of the mediwval method, denoting that the 
designer had recognized their ornamental value in form 
as well as spirit, still the more modern mode of application 
was also aimed at. Thus the resultant effect is character- 
ized by great simplicity and originality. 

Pugin’s frieze, composed of demi-angels with badges, 
has served as a model for the embellishment of the lobby 
of the House of Commons as well as of St. Stephen’s 
Hall. The Royal Arms on the Throne and the ayms and 
badges which form a large portion of the decoration, beth 
within and without, are also very satisfactory examples 
of the modern use of such formes. 

Another noted exponent of Heraldic Art was Father 
Dom Anselm Baker, a Cistercian monk of St. Barnard’s 
(of whieh 


Abbey, at Charnwood, Leicestershire. His work 


the best known, though not the best examples, are his il- 
lustrations to Foster’s “Peerage and Baronetage’”—1880- 


1-2) illustrates the supremacy of — Heraldic 


vividly 














Working 


with the patient thoroughness of his monkish predecessors, 


draughtsmanship that is based on correct ideals, 


he was not content to copy the mere outline of his Art, 


but succeeded in infusing the true inner feeling of the 


earlier artists into a latter-day concept. The whole of his 
rendering was therefore strikingly in keeping, having 
true curve of line and tone of color-tincture, combined into 
a rich yet subdued composition. He thus showed forcibly 
how possible it was by sincere effort and loving care to 
reproduce in the present time some of the best qualities 
of the early masters of the Art. 

In Architectural design the beauty of Heraldie decora- 
tion, when introduced as a prominent feature, is nowhere 
better shown in modern work than in the finely conceived 
Central Institute of the City and Guilds ef London, de- 
signed by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. 
well thought out and admirably modeled Armorials_ fit- 


There one sees 


tingly embellishing a broad and dignified fagade, forming 
a handsome example of the use of Heraldry, as applied to 


Architecture. 
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Mr. Charles Alban Buckler (Surrey Herald Extraor- 
dinary), an architect, has also had executed work in con- 
nection with armorial decorations of a very high order. 
Such examples as those in the modern additions and 
restorations to Arundel Castle and for the Heraldic dee- 
oration upon and in Mowbray House on the London estate 
of the Duke of Norfolk prove him to be one of Eng!and’s 
foremost Heraldic artists. In the hall, staircase, gallery 
and dining-room of Allerton Park, the seat of Lord Mow- 
bray and Stourton, several hundred carved and painted 
shields appear, modern in decoration and beautiful in de- 
sign. ‘These are also specimens of the Heraldie art work 
of Mr. Buckler. And the designs of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
R. A., in the shields forming part of the richly-elaborated 
monument to His Royal Highness the late Duke of Clar- 
ence, are excellent examples of armorial treatment. ‘Then 
with regard to Interior Heraldic ornamentation, the Brit- 
ish Houses of Parliament present fine examples as illus- 
trated in the excellent photographic reproductions from 
the Collection of Sir Benjamin Stone, M. PP. A great 
variety of decorative Armorial motifs are exhibited in the 
various splendid apartments of that grand structure. 

“The Gilded Chamber” in Gladstone’s deseriptive 
phrase springs to the mind as one stands at the Bar and 
surveys the House of Lords. But though the Chamber 
is glowing in gold and colors, the elfeet is not garrish, for 
the hues of the superb decorations are subdued and har- 
moniously blended with an artistic effect that is a delight 
and refreshment to the eye. The solemn stillness and the 


soft light of a sacred edifice prevail. The figures of the 


Kings and (Queens of England in the lofty stained glass 
windows look like saints in their antique garments. On 
pedestals between the windows are large bronze statues 
of Knights. At the top of the Chamber is the imposing 
canopied Throne. It is magnificently carved, glistening 
with gold and sparkling with precious stones, and suggests 
an altar, flanked as it is on each side by costly candelabra 
of wrought brass. Formerly there was but one Chair of 
State on this Throne; it was designed by Augustus Weliy 
Pugin, the eminent architect who was engaged—under 
Sir Charles Barry—in the erection and decoration of the 
new Iouses of Parliament. This State Chair had been in 
the House of Lords ever since the Chamber was first used 
in 1847, and Queen Victoria sat in it whenever she opened 
Parliament in person. On these occasions the lower chair 
on the left hand was used by the Prince Consort, and that 
on the right by the Prince of Wales. But by Royal Com- 
mand of King Edward VIL on February 14, 1901, the 
Throne was provided with a second State Chair for Queen 
Alexandra, and for the first time in English history a 
Queen Consort accompanied the Ning in equal state at the 
opening of Parliament. The new State Chair—that on 
the left of the Throne—is almost an exact replica of tie 
old one in design and ornamentation, the only distinctive 
difference being that it is an inch and a half lower. Both 
chairs are finely carved, gilt with English gold-leaf, and 
have the Royal Arms richly embroidered on the erimson 


velvet. back. 


(‘To be concluded, ) 


ELECTRIC ELEVATORS 


BY A. S. ATKINSON 


’ is conservatively estimated that 80 per cent of the 
| elevators installed in the United States every year are 
operated by electric power, and the question of designing 
and constructing the electric elevators has become largely 
a special branch of engineering. The chief demands 
made upon the electric elevators are safety, efficiency of 
operation, perfect control of the mechanism, and economy 
of installation and operation. It is principally because 
the electric elevator in its modern form. satisfies these 
demands to a large degree that it has become a most im- 
portant factor in the situation. 

The elimination of the danger element and increase 
of the safety factor have made electrical elevator hazards 
the safest of casualty accidents. The accident insurance 
companies show that the number of elevator accidents 
not due to the carelessness of individuals are almost in- 
significant, and compared with the number of elevators 
in use they are the safest vehicles on which one can go. 
Both the high speed express elevators and the slower 
freight ones are installed so that the maximum of safety 
is guaranteed. It seems as if much further improvement 
in this direction could not be obtained or desired. The 
elevators can be made so automatic in their operation 
that a novice can run them with safety. The small ele- 
vators installed in private houses of four and five stories 
are all of electrical design, and their automatic control 
by a button makes them of ideal service. It is the opinion 
of architects that 50 per cent of the private houses of the 


future will be provided with such small electric elevators, 
and that the demand will increase rapidly now that their 
construction and installation have reached almost per- 
fection. 

The escalator although differing in important features 
from the electric elevator, practically comes under the de- 
partment of the engineer who designs and installs ele- 
vators. The widening use of the escalator is no less 
Important than that of the elevator. Not only has it be- 
come a moving stairway for stores, public buildings and 
elevated railway stations, but it is being designed as a 
movable platform for a great variety of purposes. In- 
stead of carrying passengers simply up inclined stairways 
in public buildings, the escalator of the future promises 
to become a movable sidewalk to conduct endless streams 
of passengers from one part of a railway station or store 
to another. The construction of extensive escalators of 
this type for experimental purposes has demonstrated their 
value. In nearly all cases the application of the electric 
motor to such purposes has demonstrated its peculiar 
fitness. As an illustration of this the elevated railroad 
in New York City has had installed and put in operation 
an escalator at the Fifty-ninth Street Station, operated 
by a 9-horse power motor, and a larger one at Twenty- 
third street operated by a 30-horse power motor. The 
power consumed to drive these two escalators has been 
less than by any other form of machinery, and the elec- 
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tric motor-driven escalator has practically demonstrated 
its fitness for all public service. The public escalator is 
not intended to operate continuously, but during the rush 
hours of the morning and night. But it is essential that 
power shall be ready for instant use. The electric-driven 
escalator is thus always ready, and during the hours of 
disuse no waste of energy is possible. 

The escalator has to some extent entered upon its I- 
itial career and engineers are just beginning to realize that 
there has been a tendency to overestimate the capacity 
of motors required for this purpose. A 10-horse power 
motor will frequently perform all the work required that 
20-horse power motors have been constructed to operate. 
Where the load averages 10 horse power and the maximum 
does not exceed 15, the waste of installing a 20-horse power 
Another common waste with escalators 
When the motor is con- 


motor is apparent. 
has been found in the gearing. 
nected through fixed gears for its maximum rather than 
for its average speed, it must follow that for a good part 
This 


caused 


of the time the motor will run on the starting box. 


and has 


source of trouble unnecessary expense 
considerable dissatisfaction with escalators, and it is the 
designing engineer’s duty to see that better economy of 
installation is practiced. The use of the escalator as an 
economical and satisfactory installation must depend to a 
large extent upon its efliciency and economy of operation. 
The field is an important one for the engineer who makes 
a study of the problem. The lessening of the cost is a 
vital factor, and this can be accomplished through proper 
preliminary designing. 
In dealing with the 
the engineer meets with similar problems. 


question of elevator equipment 
The electric 
elevator in its perfected form is safe and under good 
control, but the reduction of cost of operation and instal- 
lation is a vital factor. In too many cases poor designing 
of elevator service for large buildings on the part of the 
architect is responsible for much of the trouble. Unless 
the electrical engineer is provided with sufficient room for 
installing his equipment to the best advantage he cannot 
secure the greatest economy. Architects are more careful 
today in giving the elevators more prominent positions 
in the buildings and at the same time consulting with 
electrical experts before the final plans are drawn as to 
the best location of the motors and the machinery and the 
relative amount of space required for their proper in- 
stallation. The difficulties of the past are thus often 
avoided, and the service is improved and cost of operation 
reduced, 

The 
whether for freight or passengers, is of the drum type, 


the winding and un- 


electric-driven elevator for public buildings, 


and the car is raised or lowered by 
winding of wire ropes on the grooved drum. The electric 
motor drives the machinery through worm gearing encased 
in an oil reservoir. ‘I'he 
economical 


location and operation of the 
motors in an way depends to a large extent 
upon the proper balancing of the elevator car with masses 
of iron or counterweights. The maximum current gen- 
erated by a given weight in the descending car should 
be about one-third that needed by the motor to lift the 
weight under the the 
weight of the car should be sufficient to turn the motor 


The 


same conditions. In descending 


in the opposite direction and make it a dynamo. 


amount of current delivered in this way back to the source 
of supply represents one of the important economies of 


the electrical elevator operation. The whole method of 


designing is a matter of nice adjustment of parts so that 


the minimum of friction is obtained and the maximum of 


current generated. 

If the gearing is properly adjusted a load of a thou- 
sand pounds should start and drive the motor as a gen- 
erator, but to do this properly the worm shaft should 


work on bearings that will reduce the friction to a low 


point. In some elevators the friction to overcome is often 
so great that upward of fifteen hundred pounds are often 
required to start and drive the motor as a generator. The 
loss in such an elevator is constant, and at the end of a 
year it represents a considerable sum spent for increased 
current. In an elevator that requires an unbalanced 
weight of a thousand pounds to bring it down, it is evi- 
dent that the hoisting 


raise this load plus the 


machinery must be sufficient to 


live load carried in the elevator, 
and the motor must be designed for such full carrying ca- 
pacity. Where the overbalanced method is used a smaller 
motor and hoisting machine will answer the purpose. In 
the gravity method of control serew machines are used, 
and the operation is very similar to that of the hydraulic 
elevator method. This method, however, is not used on 
drum. clevators. 

In the 
wound in the opposite direction, and when one set carrying 


overbalanced method two sets of ropes are 


the elevator is unwound the other set attached to the drum 
In elevators of the overbal- 


counterweight is wound up. 
anced method the counterweight should approximate in 
weight the combined average carrying load and the weight 
of the elevator. In this way about an even amount of curs 
rent is required for either direction, and as a result a 
smaller motor can do the work properly. The excess over 
the average is only brought into use when the load in the 
elevator is greater than the average. The overload can be 
determined by estimating the difference between the av- 
erage load and the maximum capacity of the elevator. 
The method of arriving at an exact estimate of the 
maximum capacity is to suppose the motor is capable of 
lifting only one thousand pounds. "The excess weight of 
the counterweight over the weight of the car when empty 
is placed at one thousand pounds. The 


the motor is thus used when the empty car descends. With 


maximum pull of 


an average live load of one thousand pounds in the car the 


motor exerts a minimum of power to raise or lower the ear. 


The elevator and counterweight are about evenly balanced. 


Nhe maximum load of the car is then placed strictly at 
two thousand pounds, for when that amount of Jive load 


is carried the motor is taxed to its full capacity, or a one 
thousand pound pull. If the counterweight did not ex- 
ceed the weight of the empty car by a thousand pounds it 
would be impossible for the motor to raise just twice the 


weight it would be able to lift ordinarily. By the gravity 


system a motor for the same clevator would be required 
large enough to lift two thousand pounds, 

On the theory that the elevator when in service will 
seldom travel empty, and in the great majority of cases 
will be loaded with an weight of thousand 
pounds, the use of current is approximately less by the 
system. The nature of the use of the ele- 


vator must of course determine the best method, Pas- 


load is almost continu- 


average one 


overbalanced 


senger elevators where the average 
ously carried up and down are operated most economically 


and efficiently by the overbalanced system, but freight 


elevators are frequently found more economically employed 
by the gravity system. 


(To be continued.) 
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such a delta, especially where the shore is very steep, 


HE official landing place at Bordeaux, with its stately 
as is seen in the view of the inviting inclined approaches 


columns and terraced square, is in the very heart 
of commercial activity. ‘Take notice it was not crowded to the Boulevard de la Republique, at Algiers. Here the ' 
in, but on the contrary it was made an excuse for in- arriving visitor is pleasantly impressed by the formality 


creased openness to give the city a spacious vestibule. of the route over which he has to pass, is delighted by 




















LANDING PLACE AT BORDEAUX. 


the extensive view it gives him, and is more pleased to note 
unless it has a spacious site. To create such sites is |o bow thoroughly detached the town is from the commer- 
start right in the development of a trunk thoroughfare cial area below. The Marina at Palermo is less commer- 
cial, and in that it is not altogether a harbor thorough 
fare, and because of its great width and comparatively 


Here is a lesson indeed. Better no monument at all, 


from the harbor to the center of the city. 
To be sure, it is not always possible to start with 





Pipetdidiias 
' if 
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THE MARINA AT PALERMO, 
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light traffic the placing of the monumental reviewing 
stand on the thoroughfare itself is perhaps excusable, 
since a great area has been redeemed from the sea opposite 
to provide for the crowds who assemble there to witness 
Yet 
it would have been better to have acquired a little plaza 
for it to stand in. It illustrate the 
dignified and permanent character. of units abroad 


the arrival and departure of distinguished guests. 
is shown rather to 
such 
than to demonstrate any point in street planning. 

With such views before the reader, no arguments are 
that harbors should be walled, 


to convince him 


needed 







WATER 


FRONT AT 


that the walls and steps should be massive, and that the 
standard of workmanship on them should be fully up 
Nor 


need he be told, either, that even the most sordid water- 


to the requirements for a government dry dock. 


fronts can be somewhat embellished, and through private 
initiative, if the inner sidewalk be as wide as the one at 
Rouen, where the work-a-day aspect of the docks is fringed 
with an air of comfort and frivolity, produced by a sue- 
cession of gay cafés, whose chairs and marble topped tables 


are shaded by rows of tubbed bay trees and bright oleanders. 
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DECORATIVE PLASTER WORK 


BY LAURENCE A. TURNER 


ECORATIVE plaster work is a much abused craft, in- 
[) asmuch as it isso often made to pretend to be some- 
thing that it is not, and the material is comparatively sel- 
dom allowed to give the quality of beauty which ought to 
be so readily obtained from it. What is the particular charm 
cf this material, and what is it that so often usurps the 
place of that charm? I think it may be said that softness 
of effect is the base of its beauty, hardness its bane. 

When we compare, for example, the work done during 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods with that done, let 
us say, in the London drawing-room, 
what is the great difference (quite apart from design) 
The 
modern work is generally lacking in that individual in- 
terest with which it should be imbued: the ornament, for 
the most part, appears to have been, and probably was, 


average modern 


which is so strikingly apparent between them? 


selected from some ready-made stock pattern to fit a given 
space—which it probably fails to do. There is no real 
modelling in it, but it looks rather as if the wood carver 
had been employed to make the originals, and that his 
aim had been to make it as sharp, hard and mechanical 
as possible. Even if it were not so, and the ornament 
had been made expressly for that ceiling, however well 
the workman may have carried out the direction to give a 
frisk of light and shade to cover an awkward break, or 
perhaps the instruction to “put something there,” it ‘is 
all of a most uninteresting nature and expresses nothing 
but line, and that more often than not, merely accurately 
geometrical line and quite lifeless. How different is the 


earlier work of the period referred to! Be it only a piece 


of plain ground, no one can jook at it without feeling 
that the surface had the hand of the modeler upon it in- 
stead of the dead level straight edge. The moldings are 
full of interest, variety, life and spirit and the very errors 
The 


though they may have been rudely done and convention- 


have interest and charm. flowers, birds, beasts, 


alized to an unrecognizable degree, are full of vigor, and 
always convey the impression of a craftsman in love with 
nis work and with nature around him, trying to impart 
his own enthusiasm for his creations to those who should 


have the eood luck to live with them. How are these 


beautiful Elizabethan and Jacobean plaster ceilings made? 
tell us? It That 
nearly all molded, and not modeled in position, is evi- 


Can any is doubtful. the work was 
dent, if the old work is carefully examined; but it is not 
evident how much was cast and allowed to set hard before 
being applied to the ceiling, nor how much was by some 
method pressed up when in a moist state. If we could 
find out how they were made, it would be very instructive 
and interesting, but I doubt whether the methods used 
would now-a-days be often emploved. 

What concerns us now is how can we make a modern 
ceiling interesting with the common materials in ordinary 
use, what methods can we employ to attain this end, and 
Subtle light and shade, of a de- 


gree of delicacy almost unobtainable in any other building 


what are we to avoid ? 
material, homogenity, and a feeling of stability, are the 
qualities to be sought. Sharpness of outline, dark, strong 
shadow and fragility the qualities to shun. 

Plaster can no doubt be made to represent many 
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materials, but it has a quality all its own. The dead 
level plaster face generally seen on the covering of the 
interior walls of our houses nowadays is not plaster work 
in the sense in which it is treated here. Architeets gen- 
erally despair of getting that delightful surface to be met 
with on the old plastered walls of two hundred odd years 
ago, and in many cases it would be out of keeping with 
its surroundings if it could be obtained, for the angles 

y agree with the mathe- 


in the room would be too irregular t 
matical accuracy of the surrounding work in a modern 
house. If only the setting plaster were applied with a 
wooden hand-float and the last coat put on very wet with 
the same tool and the straight-edge discarded, some feel- 
ing of modelling would be obtained, giving even a flat 
wall-face some sense of interest. The ordinary materials 
in use today differ a good deal from those employed at 
this early date. Modern inventions have supplied us with 
new methods and new materials with which to work, and 
there is no reason why they should be shunned, for though 
we may lose something by their use, there are many 
points of advantage to be gained by them. The chief 


difference is the use of plaster of Paris as against lime 


plaster, and the ease with which large sheets can be east 
without using one-tenth of the material, by emploving 
what is known as fibrous plaster, i. e., plaster of Paris 
strengthened with coarse canvas and stitfened with wood 
laths. These can readily be made eight feet square, 
and are screwed up to the joists, ete. The joints, how- 
ever, should always be covered by a molding or masked 
by enrichments; if this is not possible, then the work 
had better be done some other way. 

What therefore is the simplest and most ready way 
of getting something of the character of the early ceilings 
into the work that is made of fibrous plaster? Suppose 
the type of design be one of the Elizabethan ribbed ceil- 
ings with its intricate geometrical pattern relieved by 
sprigs of foliage. The size of the repeat of the design 
once obtained, it will be necessary to get a modelling- 
board large enough to take the repeat, and to cover it with 
elay, and carefully model a ground all over it. Observation 
of the height, lighting, and size of the room in which it 
is to be fixed, together with experience, must teach the 
modeller how uneven his ground should be made. Then 
take a east of this model: that is to say, make a mold 
from the modeled ground, and cast from that mold. If 
the mold were placed on the ceiling instead of the cast, 
it would in all probability look very wrong, for it would 
be found that it would have a lumpy appearance, very un- 
like the model. Set out the design on this cast and run a 
short length of the rib molding in clay, and make a mold 
of this in plaster; into this squeeze the modelling clay, 
having well dusted the mold with French chalk to pre- 
vent the clay adhering; turn the squeeze out, and lay it in 
its place on the pattern, pressing it well down until it 
takes the same undulations which the plaster-surface has 
beneath it, bending it to the required curves of the de- 
sign, and softening down any of the lines which look too 
hard or the reverse. In doing this an effect will be pro- 
duced very similar to that of the old plaster ribs, and, at 
least, that appearance of cast-iron hardness so characteristic 
of most modern plaster-work will have disappeared. If the 
curves are found to be too sharp to allow the clay to be 
bent to them, a separate piece of curved rib would have 
to be run and molded to give the molding the necessary 


curve. 


It has been said that this method is quite unsuitable 
to the severely classie forms of architecture; if so, then 
so much the worse for a style which does not in any part 
of it, even in the carving or modelling, portray the hand 
of the craftsman, but is made up of dead-level surfaces, 
perfectly smooth curves, and arises as sharp and hard as 
it is possible to make them. The method is not in fault, 
but the manner in which it has been carried out, if the 
work looks too coarse even for such a classic house. 

The method thus roughly described can only be ap- 
piled, when, as has been previously said, the jointing of 
the casxs can be masked. It will be found that if a joint 
comes in the modelled ground and ean nut be covered, no 
amount of stopping will hide the position of the joint, 
as the undulations of the modelled face will \.e broken. 
In such a case the best method to use would be the old 
plan of modelling a lime plaster ground and setting the 
cast enrichments into it. If the ornament be of a char- 
acter large and simple in detail, a good way of producing 
it would be to model the ornament on the lime plaster 
ground in situ, with a mixture of Keene’s cement and a 
large proportion of sand. The advantage of this over 
lime plaster is that it ean be modelled with the fingers, 
which is not possible if lime is used, however long it may 
have been slaked. 

The use of steel tools to apply lime plaster generally 
produces a hard effect, for, however much the craftsman 
may profess to model the work, it will be found to more 
resemble carving. The fact is that the difficulty of get- 
ting the material to adhere to the ceiling, generally re- 
sults in putting on more than is required, and the work- 
man has to earve it off again with his steel tools, and, 
as he works almost exclusively with these, the final result 
is more that of a ceiling executed by good and cheap 
carvers than by modellers. 

To return to the fibrous plaster ceiling which has 
been described, the method of finishing, instead of paint- 
ing with oil paint and then whitewashing, is to give it a 
coat of wax. A very small proportion of wax dissolved 
in turpentine, and a trifling addition of ochre, to help to 
get rid of the somewhat disagreeable whiteness of the 
plaster, may be applied with a brush, like paint; and, 
while it is still wet, rubbed with a piece of canvas used 
for casting. Care must be taken, however, that the color 
is right before it is applied, as no further coats added 
afterward have any effect. The first coat, which is put 
on when the plaster is quite dry, is sucked right into the 
plaster and the wax stops all the minute pores, but it has 
no prejudicial effect on any painting or whitewashing 
that may be put on at a later date. 

In designing moldings for plaster work which shall 
look like plaster, the one thing to avoid is undercutting ; 
and all fillets at right angles to the ground look very 
much better if they are slightly splaved. In making a 
design for a ribbed ceiling, it is advisable not to have too 
many curved lines, which will be found to produce a 
restless feeling; straight lines in the design should gen- 
erally predominate over the curved. 

The material of which the molds are made to east 
from have an important bearing on the final result. They 
may be roughly described as three, viz., plaster, wax, and 
gelatine: the latter, I think, being the best, but this ques- 
tion would be too technical to deal with here, and difficult 
to treat in an article, as each model requires its own 
particular method of molding. 
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PARKS anp GARDENS or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


BY W. L. B. JENNEY, ARCHITECT 
EAST LAKE PARK 


OME few days after leaving the Raymond gardens, Dr. there is a graceful little bridge over which carriages could 
Byer and | proposed a visit to Kast Lake park. We pass. The lake narrows and allows some pretty plant- 





took passage, and soon entered the park at the main en- ings. Jack, said the Doctor. see how prettily the long 
p 


trance. Doctor, said I, here we are likely to have what we — shadows cross the path on the side of the lake, causing 
a desire for a rest on that bench in the shade under the 


so much admired in’ Florence, the long line of luxuriant 


big evergreen. L have an object. See that long row of 
l 








stepping stones near the mass of lily pads? See that 
bunch of young folks coming this way? They will be sure 
to want to try these stepping stones. Let us wait and see. 
There they come and gladly risk a little danger of slipping 
and wetting their feet which adds to the charm. 

There are some twenty or more. See what a good time the 
children are having? Jack, said the Doetor, what do vou say 
of this little park? Well, savs Jack. there is one serious 
defect. The surroundings on the south and east are poor 
and unsightly and should be planted out with clumps of 


evergreens that grow so luxuriantly in this climate, where 





they grow all the vear if only watered in the dry weather. 


GREAT BUNCHES Ot PAMPAS GRASS Al EITHER 





Laurestina hedge. This one bordering the park on the 


street is now not two feet high. If taken care of it will 


soon reach the four feet and rich full growth of the Flor- 


ence hedge along the bank of the river, as one approaches CS, PUL 


that wonderful world’s aquarium to the maintenance of 





which the scientific world contributes—and in consequence 


the world sends students to study. Was it not a wonder, 
and how much we enjoyed it. 
Singular that this little insignificant hedge should 








have brought all this to our mind, but it must be so, for Rota rere aan 


we never go into a park or garden that we are not reminded 
You remember how well Olmstead did this in Central park. 


New York, with half the advantages. With this and the 








addition of more flowers in beds and in borders the little 
park can be made a very pretty one. | see that it is the 
intention to increase it beyond the Sulphur bathing house, 
for already there-is a double line of the California Wash- 
ingtonia fan palin bordering easterly on the avenue. This 
is fortunate, for there is plenty of room and the addition 
will linprove the park. As we go to Pasadena we shall see 
a street bordered by this same fan palm alternating with 
that pretty Jacaranda with its long racemes of purple 
flowers that is said to be an acacia, though this | think 
doubtful. They certainly look beautiful with the palms 


alternated. 








THE LAKE WITH ITS PAVILION AND BOAT TIOUSE 


of something we have seen elsewhere, for nature repeats 
itself constantly. For instance, look at those two great 
bunches of pampas grass at either side of the walk above 
its forks, there beyond, are they not splendid? Where 
did we see great masses of this pampas grass? | remem- 
ber, said the Doctor, it was north on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad not far from Sacramento on a ranch. ‘That mass 
was some fifty feet long and six to eight feet wide, though 
you thought the quantity so great as to make it common 
and to reduce its interest. I think you must be quite right, 
for these bunches beyond us are so fine that any addition to 
their quantity would be an injury. There are several 
small bunches on the edge of that pretty little lake with 
its pavilion and boathouse. Across the arm of the lake yanid “taka dent ce seaouien’ denen 
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THE PLANNING OF HOSPITALS. 


BY T. M. CLARK, ARCHITECT. 
BUILDINGS FOR TUBERCULOUS PATIENTS 


PART XIV. 


Hl bedrooms, dressing and toilet rooms, nurses’ work- 
if room and linen store, and dining-room, with serving- 
room and china closet, and the necessary corridors and 
staircases for communication among them, wili form all 
the rooms required in the patients” portion of an estab- 
lishment for tuberculous sufferers. The provision of 
libraries, reading-rooms, amusement-rooms and reception- 
rooms within this part of the buildings, although com- 
inon, is not desirable, experience showing that all tempta- 
tion to remain indoors should be avoided, and that patients 
who are well enough to leave their beds should find com- 
fort and amusement, as far as possible, in the open air. 
More can be done by proper planning to promote this result 
than might be imagined. In pleasant weather, and, in 
fact, in all weathers, patients in sanatoria are always en- 
couraged, and even required, to spend most of the day in 
institution, resting, or taking such 


As they must 


the grounds of the 


exercise as may be prescribed for them. 
assemble at regular intervals in the dining-room, access to 
the dining-room from the grounds should be very easy 
and direct, so as to avoid fatigue in making the journey, 
which might otherwise, in weak or feverish patients, do 
much to neutralize the good effect of the open air, and 
would, at least, deter many of them from spending as much 
time out of doors as would be desirable for them. 

For the same reason, toilet-rooms for men and women 
should be arranged in the basement, or elsewhere, near the 
level of the ground outside, and close to the stairs leading 
to the dining-room, so that patients coming in from the 
warden or grounds may resort to them before coming to the 
dining-room for their meals, or at other times, without the 
exertion of going to the regular toilet-rooms in the wards. 
Often, boot-cleaning rooms, and lockers for working or 
other clothes, tennis racquets, golf-sticks and so on, are 
connected with these basement toilet-rooms, with great 
advantage, as the weaker patients, being thus saved un- 
necessary exertion, have more strength left for their walks 
or amusements, while the bringing of dust and mud into 
the wards or dining-rooms is avoided. This is a matter 
of great importance, as dust excites coughing, to the injury 
of patients, so that in some sanatoria shoes must always 
he changed on entering the building, and even visitors are 
not allowed to penetrate into the establishment beyond their 
special reception-rooms, near the visitors’ door, for fear 
that they may bring dust with them. 

For very weak or feverish patients, and, in most 
sanatoria, for all patients for a certain period before and 
after meals, exercise is forbidden, resting in the open air, 
with as little exertion as possible, being prescribed. As 


eo to the dining- 


é 


even feverish patients also, in most cases, 
room for their meals, the place where they and the others 
rest should be conveniently near it, as well as near the 
bedrooms, and not far from the garden steps, so that the 
The 


open air resting-place should also be sheltered from east 


transition may be easy from it to the garden or lawn. 


and west winds, while fully open to the south; and it is 


desirable to make such provision that it may be possible 


to open it also toward the north, for the sake of a thorough 


current of air in summer, while the north openings may be 
If thus protected, there are few days in 
our winter when patients, wrapped in a blanket, and with 


closed in winter. 


warm, felt-soled shoes to keep their feet from being chilled 
by the cold floor, can not sit here, not only with comfort, 
but with pleasure, particularly if the sun is shining. 

This sheltered resting-place should be partly shaded, 
or capable of being shaded by awnings, for summer use, 
and should be large enough to accommodate comfortably 
all the patients in the ward to which it is attached, so that 
they may look upon it as a sort of parlor, in which they can 
read, write, talk with other patients, or doze in a corner 
by themselves, as they may choose. In some establish- 
ments readings and other entertainments are given in these 
open-air parlors, and book closets, and cases for games, 
drawing and writing apparatus, work-baskets and other 
things, may very well open out of them; while, if they are 
near the dining and serving rooms, the tables for meals 
may occasionally be set there, giving, with little trouble, a 
pleasant variety in the rather monotonous routine of sana- 
torium life. 

Besides the general open-air resting-room, a large pro- 
portion of sanatoria for consumptives, as well as many 
general hospitals, and even surgical hospitals, now hava 
attached to bedroom, the 
windows of the latter opening down to the floor, so that the 


balconies or verandas every 
patient’s bed, which is fitted with wheels in place of castors, 
inay be rolled out on the veranda or baleony at such times 
as the medicai officer may direct. Very often, patients 
unable to leave their beds are kept in the open air in this 
way, night and day, for long periods, to their great ad- 
vantage. Such balconies or verandas should be not less 
than nine feet wide, so that two nurses, one at each end 
of the bed, can roll it in or out without turning it; and, in 
order to separate slightly the balconies of adjoining rooms, 
without cutting off the free circulation of air, the blinds, 
which it is generally necessary to provide for the south 
windows of the rooms, for summer‘use, may be so arranged 
that, when opened to a right angle with the wall, they will 
form a partial screen between the balconies, which is agree- 
It would be possible to separate the 
balconies by fixed blinds, extending across the whole width ; 


able to most patients. 


but such wide sereens would shut off the morning and 
evening sun from the bedrooms, and collect much dust ; so 
that narrower ones, just sufficient to prevent patients in 
adjoining balconies from looking into each other’s faces, 
are to be preferred. Where patients, as is often the case, 
like to have their beds turned, and placed parallel with 
the railing, at the extreme outside edge of the baleony or 
veranda, so that they can look out over the country, a low 
portable sereen, of cotton cloth stretched on a frame, not 
more than four feet high, will give all the separation neces- 
sary. 

Besides the sunning which can be given in this way to 
patients confined to their beds, it is considered very desir- 
able to give regular and thorough sun-baths to those who 
are less seriously affected, or have made some progress 


toward recovery. — [To be continued. | 
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BOSTON NOTES. 


8 more public memorial has been added to the many 
In existence in this vicinity and Cambridge has «a George 
Washington gate at the entrance to the commons. It was pre 
sented by the Daughters of the American Revolution and was 
dedicated October 19, 1906. 

An attempt will be made to have an entirely new set. of 
building laws for Boston. The laws of this city, as of various 
other places, are the result of many separate enactments and the 
idea will be to condense and simplify those in existence making 
at the same time such additions and modifications as may seem 
justihable. The commission on revision consists of well-known 
architects, builders and scientists. 

Messrs. Chas. Brigham, Chas. C. Coveney and Henry V. 
Bisbee, architects, have associated themselves at 184 Boylston 
Street: 

Progress is being made in the matter of securing a broad 
street from Longwood avenue to the Fenway on a line with the 
axis of the Harvard Medical School buildings. [Fortunately the 
only structures which would have to be taken over are a few of 
frame construction opposite the school on Longwood avenue, 
This part of the city contains several educational institutions 
already established such as Simmons College, Tufts Medical and 
Dental School, the Pape Art school and, in addition, the Gard- 
ner Museum. The group of the Girls’ Latin and Boston Normal 
Schools is being rapidly erected, and in the near future the Har 
vard Dental School and also the Children’s Hospital will be 
built near the Harvard Medical School. The Boston Art Mus 
eum, Guy Lowell, architect, will soon be commenced near the 
same vicinity. 

There is a persistent rumor that the Massachussetts Insti 
tute of Technology will eventually move to the Fenway district, 
and it was not without reason that a writer recently grouped 
these various educational institutions into the “Fenway Uni 
versity.” 

The fact that Professor Despradelles of the M. 1. T. architec 
tural department, is connected with the firm of Codman & 
Despradelles, doubtless accounts for much of the street talk 
concerning that firm’s building at Berkeley and Boylston streets 
However, it was plainly intended to show what could be a 
logical use of terra cotta; the accentuation of the vertical lines, 
as required by the Gothic design, has been remarkably well 
handled; there is a maximum amount of light openings needed 
in a city; and as the material is obviously one used on the sur- 
face only and tied to the structural members, it was considered 
unnecessary to bind a massive cornice in that way and the treat 
ment here is especially pleasing. 

The erection of educational buildings around Boston has 
been one of the features of the summer. Kilham and Hopkins, 
architects, have a school building at Marblehead. New Bed- 
ford boasts a $350,000 high school; Malden one costing $200,000 ; 
Wellesley one for $100,000; South Framingham, one for $90,000, 
and Winthrop one for $70,000. 

The honor conferred upon Mr. Chas. A. Coolidge on the 


f« ) 


occasion of the dedication of the Harvard Medical School build- 

ings, was unique. He was given the degree of Doctor of Arts, 

and, as far as we are able to learn, he stands alone with that 
distinction. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Lessons on Form, by A. Blum, Architect, written and 
drawn at special request of the Prussian Ministry of Com 
merce and Industry. Translated from the German by David 
O’Connor. Brunno Hessling Company, Ltd., New York, 
Publishers 
The first twenty pages of this work are given to reading 

matter and over one hundred pages to interesting examples 

of ornamental forms. The reading pages are in the nature of a 

treatise on drawing with comment upon the studies in forms 

contained in the pages which follow. The author aims to over- 
come the usual inclination of the student to mechanically copy 
the forms shown in the lessons. He reasons that while by such 
method a high degree of proficiency may be obtained in re 
producing copies of forms there is vastly more benetit and satis 
faction derived from the habit of analyzing and comparing the 
forms of nature and arranging and combining them to. suit 


the skill and taste of the individual draftsman. The lessons writ 
ten and drawn are arranged with the end always in view to stim 


ulate and encourage the student to individual investigation of 


natural forms and the development from them of ornamental 
compositions. As the book deals with forms only, all of the 
drawings are in outline. They advance from simple geometrical 


forms in the early plates to forms more and more difficult to 
render till the latter plates are reached, which require consider 
able skill to master. The plate pages are faintly ruled into 
squares by means of which the correct proportions of the in 
numerable and often complicated forms are readily preserved 
The book is a constant delight to a person with any taste for 
drawing, and is full of valuable suggestion to the architectural 
designer and draftsman 
CONCRETE Country REeEsIpENCES, Price $1.00; published by th 

Atlas Portland Cement Company, New York 

This is not a trade publication. Its entire contents are de 
voted to designs and plans of concrete and stucco houses of 
unusual interest and merit. No such collection of stueco and 
concrete houses has before come to our attention. The book 
throughout is an attractive exposition of the possibilities of 
these materials in the construction of buildings The designs 
of some of the foremost architectural designers of America 
appear in its pages. The views numbering one hundred are 
reproductions in all cases from photographs of the completed 
buildings and are accompanied by floor plans. The book offers 
very valuable material for the architect, and is easily worth 
nore than the publisher’s price 
STEAM Traps. The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 

City, N. J.. publish a very interesting pamphlet on the sub 
ject of steam traps. It is an illustrated description of the sev 
eral varieties, with valuable suggestions by W. Tl. Wakeman, 
expert steam engineer and author of well known books on steam 
engineering. Some steam users seem to think that a steam 
trap is only a luxury to be enjoyed by those who have expen 
sive plants in operation. This is a great mistake, as a trap is 
valuable according to the cost of fuel that must be burned to 
make the steam. Certain it is that this pamphlet is well worth 


most careful reading, for it 1s instructive as well as interesting 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


CHICAGO ARCHITECTS BUSINESS ASSOCLATION 

The annual meeting was held October 25 and was largely at 
tended. The election of officers resulted in the selection of 
the following: President, Normand S. Patton; First Vice 
President, Arthur IF. Woltersdorf; Second Vic President, Ir 
ving K. Pond; Secretary, [. Stanford Hall: Treasurer, Samuel 
\. Treat: Directors, George Beaumont, S. Milton Eichberg, 
€ WF Furst, L. G Hallberg, Geo. L. Pfeiffer, Harry Bb. Wheel 
ock Board of Arbitration: George Beaumont, Robert C 
Berlin, Normand S. Patton, George L. Pfeiffer, Samuel <A. 
Treat, Harry B. Wheelock and Peter B. Wright 

The Constitution and By-Laws were amended to allow any 
practicing architect in the State to become a member of the 
\rchitects Business Association The Association has under 
taken the establishment of a bureau for draftsmen \s inform- 
ally outlined, the object of this bureau is to supply competent 
assistants to members of the Association. To aid in financing 
the bureau, it is probable that draftsmen will be required to 
deposit a registration fee of $1 and architects to deposit an ap 
plication fee of like amount lhe guest of the evening was Peter 
Bartzen, Chicago Building Commissioner, who requested and 
was promised the support of the Architects’ .\ssociation in 
needed revision of building ordinances. Mr. Bartzen opened 


his remarks with a little story. Farmer Ruben had a son who 


wanted to be an architect. The profession looking casy to 
Ruben, he took his son to the city and called on an arehitect. 
“What capability has your son shown for architectural work, 
has he done anything in this line?” asked the architect. “Well, 
said Ruben, “he has planned and built a hen-coop.” “llow did it 


come out?” said the architect. “O, the usual way,” was Ruben’s 
answer, “it cost twice as much as I| expected.” 
NEW JERSEY CHAPTER A. I. A 
The following list of officers was elected at the annual 
meeting: President, Hugh Roberts, Jersey City; first vice-pres 
ident, Fred W. Wentworth, Paterson; second vice-president, 
[Thomas Cressey, Newark; treasurer, George W. Von Arx, Jet 
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THE PLANNING OF HOSPITALS. 


BY T. M. CLARK, ARCHITECT. 
BUILDINGS FOR TUBERCULOUS PATIENTS 


PART XIV. 


HE bedrooms, dressing and toilet rooms, nurses’ work- 
‘i room and linen store, and dining-room, with serving- 
room and china closet, and the necessary corridors and 
staircases for communication among them, wili form all 
the rooms required in the patients’ portion of an estab- 
lishment for tuberculous sufferers. The provision of 
libraries, reading-rooms, amusement-rooms and reception- 
rooms within this part of the buildings, although com- 
inon, is not desirable, experience showing that all tempta- 
tion to remain indoors should be avoided, and that patients 
who are well enough to leave their beds should find com- 
fort and amusement, as far as possible, in the open air. 
More can be done by proper planning to promote this result 
than might be imagined. In pleasant weather, and, in 
fact, in all weathers, patients in sanatoria are always en- 
couraged, and even required, to spend most of the day in 
the grounds of the institution, resting, or taking such 
exercise as may be prescribed for them. As they must 
assemble at regular intervals in the dining-room, access to 
the dining-room from the grounds should be very easy 
and direct, so as to avoid fatigue in making the journey, 
which might otherwise, in weak or feverish patients, do 
much to neutralize the good effect of the open air, and 
would, at least, deter many of them from spending as much 
time out of doors as would be desirable for them. 

For the same reason, toilet-rooms for men and women 
should be arranged in the basement, or elsewhere, near the 
level of the ground outside, and close to the stairs leading 
to the dining-room, so that patients coming in from the 
yarden or grounds may resort to them before coming to the 
dining-room for their meals, or at other times, without the 
exertion of going to the regular toilet-rooms in the wards. 
Often, boot-cleaning rooms, and lockers for working or 
other clothes, tennis racquets, golf-sticks and so on, are 
connected with these basement toilet-rooms, with great 
advantage, as the weaker patients, being thus saved un- 
necessary exertion, have more strength left for their walks 
or amusements, while the bringing of dust and mud into 
the wards or dining-rooms is avoided. This is a matter 
of great importance, as dust excites coughing, to the injury 
of patients, so that in some sanatoria shoes must always 
be changed on entering the building, and even visitors are 
not allowed to penetrate into the establishment beyond their 
special reception-rooms, near the visitors’ door, for fear 
that they may bring dust with them. 

For very weak or feverish patients, and, in most 
sanatoria, for all patients for a certain period before and 
after meals, exercise is forbidden, resting in the open air, 
with as little exertion as possible, being prescribed. As 
even feverish patients also, in most cases, go to the dining- 
room for their meals, the place where they and the others 
rest should be conveniently near it, as well as near the 
bedrooms, and not far from the garden steps, so that the 
transition may be easy from it to the garden or lawn. The 
open air resting-place should also be sheltered from east 
and west winds, while fully open to the south; and it is 
desirable to make such provision that it may be possible 


to open it also toward the north, for the sake of a thorough 


current of air in summer, while the north openings may be 
closed in winter. If thus protected, there are few days in 
our winter when patients, wrapped in a blanket, and with 
warm, felt-soled shoes to keep their feet from being chilled 
by the cold floor, can not sit here, not only with comfort, 
but with pleasure, particularly if the sun is shining. 

This sheltered resting-place should be partly shaded, 
or capable of being shaded by awnings, for summer use, 
and should be large enough to accommodate comfortably 
all the patients in the ward to which it is attached, so that 
they may look upon it as a sort of parlor, in which they can 
read, write, talk with other patients, or doze in a corner 
by themselves, as they may choose. In some establish- 
ments readings and other entertainments are given in these 
open-air parlors, and book closets, and cases for games, 
drawing and writing apparatus, work-baskets and other 
things, may very well open out of them; while, if they are 
near the dining and serving rooms, the tables for meals 
may occasionally be set there, giving, with little trouble, a 
pleasant variety in the rather monotonous routine of sana- 
torium life. 

Besides the general open-air resting-room, a large pro- 
portion of sanatoria for consumptives, as well as many 
general hospitals, and even surgical hospitals, now hava 
balconies or verandas attached to every bedroom, the 
windows of the latter opening down to the floor, so that the 
patient’s bed, which is fitted with wheels in place of castors, 
may be rolled out on the veranda or baleony at such times 
as the medicai officer may direct. Very often, patients 
unable to leave their beds are kept in the open air in this 
way, night and day, for long periods, to their great ad- 
vantage. Such balconies or verandas should be not less 
than nine feet wide, so that two nurses, one at each end 
of the bed, can roll it in or out without turning it; and, in 
order to separate slightly the balconies of adjoining rooms, 
without cutting off the free circulation of air, the blinds, 
which it is generally necessary to provide for the south 
windows of the rooms, for summer use, may be so arranged 
that, when opened to a right angle with the wall, they will 
form a partial screen between the balconies, which is agree- 
able to most patients. It would be possible to separate the 
balconies by fixed blinds, extending across the whole width ; 
but such wide screens would shut off the morning and 
evening sun from the bedrooms, and collect much dust; so 
that narrower ones, just sufficient to prevent patients in 
adjoining baleonies from looking into each other’s faces, 
are to be preferred. Where patients, as is often the case, 
like to have their beds turned, and placed parallel with 
the railing, at the extreme outside edge of the baleony or 
veranda, so that they can look out over the country, a low 
portable screen, of cotton cloth stretched on a frame, not 
more than four feet high, will give all the separation neces- 
sary. 

Besides the sunning which can be given in this way to 
patients confined to their beds, it is considered very desir- 
able to give regular and thorough sun-baths to those who 
are less seriously affeeted, or have made some progress 
toward recovery. [To he continued, | 
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BOSTON NOTES. 


cy more public memorial has been added to the many 
in existence in this vicinity and Cambridge has a George 
Washington gate at the entrance to the commons. It was pre- 
sented by the Daughters of the American Revolution and was 
dedicated October 19, 1906. 


An attempt will be made to have an entirely new set of 


building laws for Boston. The laws of this city, as of various 
other places, are the result of many separate enactments and the 
idea will be to condense and simplify those in existence making 
at the same time such additions and modifications as may seem 
justifiable. The commission on revision consists of well-known 
architects, builders and scientists. 

Messrs. Chas. Brigham, Chas. C. Coveney and Henry V. 
Bisbee, architects, have associated themselves at 184 Boylston 
street. ; 

Progress is being made in the matter of securing a broad 
street from Longwood avenue to the Fenway on a line with the 
axis of the Harvard Medical School buildings. Fortunately the 
only structures which would have to be taken over are a few of 
frame construction opposite the school on Longwood avenue, 
This part of the city contains several educational institutions 
already established such as Simmons College, Tufts Medical and 
Dental School, the Pape Art school and, in addition, the Gard- 
ner Museum. The group of the Girls’ Latin and Boston Normal 
Schools is being rapidly erected, and in the near future the Har- 
vard Dental School and also the Children’s Hospital will be 
built near the Harvard Medical School. The Boston Art Mus- 
eum, Guy Lowell, architect, will soon be commenced near the 
same vicinity. 

There is a persistent rumor that the Massachussetts Insti- 
tute of Technology will eventually move to the Fenway district, 
and it was not without reason that a writer recently grouped 
these various educational institutions into the “Fenway Uni- 
versity.” 

The fact that Professor Despradelles of the M. I. T. architec- 
tural department, is connected with the firm of Codman & 
Despradelles, doubtless accounts for much of the street talk 
concerning that firm's building at Berkeley and Boylston streets. 
However, it was plainly intended to show what could be a 
logical use of terra cotta; the accentuation of the vertical lines, 
as required by the Gothic design, has been remarkably well 
handled; there is a maximum amount of light openings needed 
in a city; and as the material is obviously one used on the sur- 
face only and tied to the structural members, it was considered 
unnecessary to bind a massive cornice in that way and the treat- 
ment here is especially pleasing. 

The erection of educational buildings around Boston has 
been one of the features of the summer. Kilham and Hopkins, 
architects, have a school building at Marblehead. New Bed- 
ford boasts a $350,000 high school; Malden one costing $200,000 ; 
Wellesley one for $100,000; South Framingham, one for $90,000, 
and Winthrop one for $70,000. 

The honor conferred upon Mr. Chas. A. Coolidge on the 
occasion of the dedication of the Harvard Medical School build- 
ings, was unique. He was given the degree of Doctor of Arts, 
and, as far as we are able to learn, he stands alone with that 


distinction. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lessons on Form, by A. Blu‘, Architect, written and 
drawn at special request of the Prussian Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry. Translated from the German by David 
O’Connor. Brunno Hessling Company, Ltd, New York, 
Publishers. 

The first twenty pages of this work are given to reading 
matter and over one hundred pages to interesting examples 
of ornamental forms. The reading pages are in the nature of a 
treatise on drawing with comment upon the studies in forms 
contained in the pages which follow. The author aims to over- 
come the usual inclination of the student to mechanically copy 
the forms shown in the lessons. He reasons that while by such 
method a high degree of proficiency may be obtained in re- 
producing copies of forms there is vastly more benefit and satis- 
faction derived from the habit of analyzing and comparing the 
forms of nature and arranging and combining them to suit 


the skill and taste of the individual draftsman. The lessons writ- 
ten and drawn are arranged with the end always in view to stim- 
ulate and encourage the student to individual investigation of 
natural forms and the development from them of ornamental 
compositions. As the book deals with forms only, all of the 
drawings are in outline. They advance from simple geometrical 
forms in the early plates to forms more and more difficult to 
render till the latter plates are reached, which require consider- 
able skill to master. The plate pages are faintly ruled into 
squares by means of which the correct proportions of the in- 
numerable and often complicated forms are readily preserved. 
The book is a constant delight to a person with any taste for 
drawing, and is full of valuable suggestion to the architectural 
designer and draftsman. 

ConcreTE Country Resipences, Price $1.00; published by the 

Atlas Portland Cement Company, New York. 

This is not a trade publication. Its entire contents are de- 
voted to designs and plans of concrete and stucco houses of 
unusual interest and merit. No such collection of stucco and 
concrete houses has before come to our attention. The book 
throughout is an attractive exposition of the possibilities of 
these materials in the construction of buildings. The designs 
of some of the foremost architectural designers of America 
appear in its pages. The views numbering one hundred are 
reproductions in all cases from photographs of the completed 
buildings and are accompanied by floor plans. The book offers 
very valuable material for the architect, and is easily worth 
more than the publisher's price. 

STEAM Traps. The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 

City, N. J., publish a very interesting pamphlet on the sub- 
ject of steam traps. It is an illustrated description of the sev- 
eral varieties, with valuable suggestions by W. If. Wakeman, 
expert steam engineer and author of well known books on steam 
engineering. Some steam users seem to think that a steam 
trap is only a luxury to be enjoyed by those who have expen 
sive plants in operation. This is a great mistake, as a trap is 
f fuel that must be burned to 


valuable according to the cost « 
make the steam. Certain it is that this pamphlet is well worth 
most careful reading, for it is instructive as well as interesting. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


CHICAGO ARCHITECTS’ BUSINESS ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting was held October 23 and was largely at 
tended. The election of officers resulted in the selection of 
the following: President, Normand S. Patton; First Vice- 
President, Arthur F. Woltersdorf; Second Vice-President, Ir- 
ving K. Pond; Secretary, I. Stanford Hall: Treasurer, Samuel 
A\. Treat; Directors, George Beaumont, S. Milton Kichberg, 
C. J. Furst, L. G. Hallberg, Geo. L. Pfeiffer, Harry B. Wheel 
ock. Board of Arbitration: George Beaumont, Robert C. 
Berlin, Normand S. Patton, George L. Pfeiffer, Samuel A. 
Treat, Harry B. Wheelock and Peter B. Wright. 

The Constitution and By-Laws were amended to allow any 
practicing architect in the State to become a member of the 
Architects Business Association. ‘The Association has under 
taken the establishment of a bureau for draftsmen. As inform- 
ally outlined, the object of this bureau is to supply competent 
assistants to members of the Association. ‘To aid in financing 
the bureau, it is probable that draftsmen will be required to 
deposit a registration fee of $1 and architects to deposit an ap- 
plication fee of like amount. The guest of the evening was Peter 
Bartzen, Chicago Building Commissioner, who requested and 
was promised the support of the Architects’ Association in 
needed revision of building ordinances. Mr. Bartzen opened 
his remarks with a little story. Farmer Ruben had a son who 
wanted to be an architect. The profession looking easy to 
Ruben, he took his son to the city and called on an architect. 
“What capability has your son shown for architectural work, 
has he done anything in this line?” asked the architect. “Well, 
said Ruben, “he has planned and built a hen-coop.” “How did it 
come out?” said the architect. “O, the usual way,’ was Ruben’s 
answer, “it cost twice as much as | expected.” 

NEW JERSEY CHAPTER A. I. A. 

The following list of officers was elected at the annual 
meeting: President, Hugh Roberts, Jersey City; first vice-pres- 
ident, Fred W. Wentworth, Paterson; second vice-president, 
Thomas Cressey, Newark; treasurer, George W. Von Arx, Jer 
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sey City; secretary, Charles P. Baldwin; directors, John F. Capen 
of Newark, Herman Kreitler of Newark, David B. Provost of 
Elizabeth and Gilbert C. Higby of Newark. 

The chapter contemplates an active year of work and hopes 
to conduct an exhibition under its auspices in the city of New- 
ark, It also anticipates in connection with the boards of trade 
of the various cities throughout the State to prepare comprehen- 
sive plans for municipal improvement. 

It has had under advisement for some time the proposal to 
conduct a competition among architects showing improvement 
of Broad street, in the city of Newark from Lincoin Park to 
the House of Prayer, and of Market street from the Pennsylvania 
railroad station to the Court House. The chapter will also in- 
terest itself in obtaining State laws for the establishment of 
uniform building codes and the appointment of competent build- 
ing commissions and building superintendents. 


PITTSBURG CHAPTER A, I. A. 
Messrs MeClure and Russell, a committee from the chap- 
argued before the committee on municipal affairs for the 


ter, 
They presented plans showing 


grouping cf all public buildings. 
how certain sections in the vicinity of the court house could be 
improved and beautitied by grouping. In questions of architec- 
ture affecting the city generally they asked that the chapter be 
consulted. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER A. I. A. 

At the annual meeting of the chapter the following officers 
were elected. President, Myron Hunt; vice-president, C. H. 
Brown; secretary, Fernand Parmentier; treasurer, August Wack- 
erbath. These officers, together with A. F. Rosenheim, Octav- 
ius Morgan and J. Lee Burton, constitute the board of directors. 
The following standing committees were appointed: Membership, 
S. P. Hunt, A. B. Benton, T. Walsh; entertainment, F. D. Hud- 


son, F. L. Roehrig; press, J. P. Krempel, A. F. Rosenheim and F. 


Parmentier. 
LOS ANGELES ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 
The Los Angeles Architectural club has issued a_ neat 
pamphlet containing the names of its officers and committees ; 
also a calendar of the various meetings to be held during 1906- 
1907, when subjects of interest to the profession will be discussed 
and papers read. On October 30 W. L. B. Jenney delivered a 
modern steel structures. On November 27 Arthur 


lecture on 
On January 8, 


B. Benton will discuss Spanish Renaissance. 
Theo. A. Eisen will take for his subject “Steel Construction.” 
On February 12 “A History of Architecture” will be given by R. 
Mackay Fripp, and on March 12 Harrison Albright will read 
a paper on “Reinforced Concrete Construction.” 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS. 


The National Association of Builders, after an interval of 
something like four years, recently held a meeting at Atlantic 
City, N. J., The character of the meeting was altogether in- 
formal, the main purpose being to discuss matters of interest 
to the building fraternity and decide whether it was expedient 
to revive stated meetings at yearly intervals. Among other 
things considered was the question whether there was cause to 
alter the sentiment of the association in relation to the principles 
which had been enunciated in the past, and the result of this 
consideration may be stated as fellows: 

“The National Association of Builders reaffirms the open 
shop principles declared nineteen years ago, and calls upon build- 
ers everywhere to sustain them as the only sound basis for the 
employment of workmen. It also reaffirms its declaration in sup- 
port of trade schools and the freedom of the American youth 
from restrictions of trades unions in the learning of trades. 

“In view of the fact that a movement is on foot to create a 
National Association of Builders’ Exchange, which aims to con- 
trol employes in the building trades by copying the methods of 
trades unions, this National Association condemns such propo- 
sitions and declares that any and all attempts to establish manda- 
tory bodies either among employers or among workmen are fund- 
amentally wrong, and lead inevitably to oppression. Employers 
are urged to avoid such complications.” 

It was finally decided to hold yearly meetings and that until 
otherwise ordered these are to be held during the month of 
September in Atlantic City. The president of the association is 
John S. Stevens, Philadelphia, Pa., and the secretary, William H. 
Sayward, 166 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Residence, Detroit, Mich. Jos. E. Mills, architect. 

Apartment building, Chicago. Henry L. Newhouse, architect. 

Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit, Mich. George D. Mason, archi- 
CCCI: 

Residence, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. Walter F. Price, 
architect. 

Residence for M. Rushmore, Brooklyn. Alex Mackintosh, 
architect, New York. 

Row of houses, Chicago. Mann, MacNeille & Lindeberg, 
architects, New York. 

Stair Hall, residence, George A. Yule, Kenosha, Wis. Pond 
& Pond, architects, Chicago. 

First Presbyterian church, Marion, Ind. Richards, MeCarty 
& Bulford, architects, Columbus, Ohio. 

United States Postoffice, Evanston, Ill. J. Knox Taylor, 
supervising architect. General View and Entrance Detail are 
shown. 

Residence of Homer A. Stillwell, Chicago. Jarvis Hunt, 
architect. The following full page views are given: Front 
View, South Facade, View from Southeast, Stable and Garden 
Terminal. 

Brooklyn Academy of Music. Herts & Tallant, architects, 
New York. The following drawings are shown: Front Eleva- 
tion, Plan of First Floor, Plan of First Balcony Level, Section 
Showing Proscenium, Section Perpendicular to Proscenium. 
Courtesy of the Brooklyn Chapter, A. I. A. 

The James H. Bowen High School, Chicago. Dwight Heald 
Perkins, architect for the board of education. Lot 296 feet 
Location, Eighty-ninth from Manis- 


south front by 330 feet deep. 
Steel skeleton and fireproot construc- 


tee to Marquette avenues. 
tion. Exterior, pressed brick. Cost, $400,000. 

The State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa. Jos. M. Huston, archi- 
tect. The following views are shown: General view from archi- 
tect’s drawing, Main Facade, Grand Stairway, In the Rotunda, In 
the Senate, In the House of Representatives. The length of the 
building is 520 feet; its breadth through the center line is 254 
feet, and through each of its side wings is 212 feet. It covers 
an area of 86,178 square feet. If is built of Vermont granite. 

Selections from the Dresden“exhibition, reproduced by cour- 
tesy of “The Craftsman,” from which we quote the following 
comment by Dr. Heinrich Pudor: “The Third German Exposi- 
tion of Craftsmanship held this year in Dresden, shows that 
Biedermeier’s art is victorious on all sides. Most of the ex- 
hibited house-interiors which have any claim to notice are con- 
indeed, to such an extent that the 





ceived in Biedermeier’s style 
visitor to the exposition easily imagines himself in Viennese 
homes of the nineteenth century. Mahogany abounds, so do cam- 
bric hangings, so do gaily emblazoned furnishings of all sorts. 
in low rooms with broad windows almost touching the ground. 
All is old-fashioned and almost bourgeois, suitable for modest 
people of the middle classes and not in any sense what is looked 
for by the aristocracy. This type is now the one most in de- 
mand, not only in Germany, but in England and America, where 
the solid and the simple begin to supersede all other styles. 
Bremen is represented with a delightful antechamber, which. 
though rich, is not luxurious, but entirely characteristic of the 
solid and homely inhabitants of the Hanseatic city. The charge 
of sameness of color must fail in the case of the Bremen exhibits, 
and from the important point of view of hygiene, they are par- 
ticularly to be commended, lineoleum taking the place of car- 
pets, for example. Grenander, Berlin’s famous architect of in- 
teriors, does not show to great advantage in Dresden. In his 
reception-room green prevails as to coloring to the verge of 
being insipid. His small rooms are, however, tastefully con- 
ceived.” 


SIGNING BUILDINGS. 
Kditor Tne INtann ArcHIrecr: 

It is my conviction that an architect is undoubtedly 
right in signing any building of a permanent character 
erected from his personal designs and with which he is 
enough satisfied to ask for the owner’s consent. I would 
like to see the profession adopt this practice generally 
that it may truly be said, “Honor to whom honor is due.” 


New York. 
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The above is one of our new design Enameled Iron Lavatories 

shown and described in our leather bound (168 page) enameled 

lavatory catalogue. If you have not received a copy write 
us, and we will be pleased to mail you one. 
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The “Kenmore” 
with Enameled Legs 


“Wolff's” Enameled Iron Roll-Edge Lavatory The “Ken- 
more’ with Ideal Bowl with ornamental Apron and Roll- 
Edge Back CAST IN ONE PIECE, Enameled Legs with 
Braces to wall, Nickel Plated Large Diameter Ideal Basin 
Waste with china top, Nickel Plated Special Cast Brass Trap 
with Vent and Outlet to wall, two Nickel Plated No. 15 
Fuller Fauce's with China Handles and Indexes and two Iron 
Pipe Size Lrass Supply Pipes with Cast Brass Air Chambers 
and Extra Heavy Pattern Valves with China Indexes. 

MADE IN TWO SIZES: 


Lize of Lavatory. 20x25 inches; Bowl, 11x15 inches; Back. 12 inches 
Size of Lavatory, 22x30 inches; Bowl, 12x16 inches; Back, 12 inches. 








Our Guarantee Label is put on all of our Lavatories. 


L. WOLFE 


Manufacturing Company 
Manufacturers of 


PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


General Offices: 93 W. LAKE STREET 
Show Rooms; 91 DEARBORN STREET 


TRENTON CHICAGO DENVER 



































ONTARIO’S ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

The following letter has been received by the Registrar of 
the Ontario Association of Architects, enclosing the new Me:m- 
orandum of the Department of Customs for the guidance of 
Appraisers in fixing the duty payable on important architec- 
tural drawings: 

Ottawa, June 13, 1906. 
The Secretary, the Ontario Association of Architects, Toronto, 

Ont. 

Dear Sir—Referring to the representations made by your 
Association to the Tariff Commission at their session in Toronto 
in November last, relative to the Customs treatment of imported 
blue prints and building plans, | beg respec...» to enclose you 
herewith for your information a copy of memorandum of  in- 
structions which has been issued by this department for the 
guidance of its officers throughout the Dominion. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) JoHn Bain, 
Sec'y Tariff Commission. 





For the Guidance of Customs Officers. 
Commissioner of Customs. 
Department of Customs, 
Ottawa, 7th June, 1906. 


ile No. 47,693. 
INDEX SUBJECT. 
Blue Prints and 
Architects Plans. | 
CurRRENT VaLvueEs For Duty-(Crass B.) 
ENTRY OF ARCHITECT'S PLANS AND BLUE P&INTS. 

Memo. No. 7278 respecting Architects’ Plans is cancelled 
and the following rules are submitted for guidance in the entry 
and appraisement of such plans: 

1. The rate of duty on Drawings, Blue Prints and Building 
Plans is 20 per cent ad valorem under Tariff item 130. Speci- 
fications, however, are free as “manuscript,” when written or 
type-written. 

2. Special Plans of Buildings, or blue prints as substitutes 
therefor, are to be valued for duty at the charge usually made 
by the Architects for the drawings, without the specifications. 
This charge may be fixed for duty purposes at one per cent of 
the estimated cost of the building to be erected. 


Detailed drawings, or blue prints, as substitutes therefor, if 
imported separately, to be appraised at a valuation of one per 
cent. of the estimated cost of such detail. 

3. When the building is estimated to cost less than $10,000, 
the plans of blue prints thereof may be appraised at the usual 
charges for furnishing same, according to the special circum- 
stances in each case irrespective of the preceding rule (No. 2). 

4. Blue prints or copies of Building Plans may be admitted 
at the cost of production when duty has been once paid on the 
original or copy thereof in Canada under the foregoing rules, 
upon proof of such payment to the satisfaction of the Collector 
at the Port of entry. 

5. Blue prints of cars and machinery, being copies of stand 
ard designs, may be valued for wuty at 75 cents per pound. 

COMPETITIVE PLANS FOR EXHIBITION, 

6. Competitive Plans brought in for inspection may be en- 
tered as for warehouse and inspected under Customs supervision 
subject to payment of duty within 60 days unless then rejected 
and ex-warehoused for exportation. 

Joun McDovuGa.p, 
Commissioner of Customs. 


ILLINOIS CHAPTER A. I. A. 
The monthly meeting was held October 12. Letters were 
read from officers of the Institute explaining the need of funds 
to meet the general expenses of the approaching convention. 


For this purpose the chapters are asked to contribute $15 per 
delegate. The chapter readily voted the required amount. The 
following delegates to the convention were selected: Arthur 
F. Woltersdorf, George C. Nimmons, Dwight Heald Perkins, 
Howard V. Shaw and Samuel A. Treat; alternates, Normand 
S. Patton and George Beaumont. A fixed allowance toward the 
expenses of each delegate was voted. It was voted to petition 
the city council to so change the ordinances that alcoves shall 
conform to the requirements of other rooms. Dwight Heald 
Perkins is the chapter’s choice of a member to serve on the ad- 
visory committee to act with D. H. Burnham in the preparation 
of a plan for the improvement of Chicago. 
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How to Judge 
Architecture 


By RUSSELL STURGIS 


@ A Popular Guide to the 


Appreciation of Buildings. 








@ No attempt is made to set 
up absolute standards, but 
the reader is enabled to form 
bases for his own opinion, and 
to learn the fundamentals of 
good and bad buildings. 
@ Eighty-four Illustrations. 
Price, $1.50. Postage, 1 5c. 





Porter, laylor& Co. 


358 Dearborn Street .”. Chicago 























Tae WINKLE TERRA GoTTA Go, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural 
Terra Cotta 


IN ALL COLORS. 


OFFICE: 


Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Works: CHBLTBENHAM, ST. LOUIS. 



































LOW COLONIST RATES 


TO 


Colorado, Utah, California 
and the Northwest 


Through Tourist Cars from all principal points via 


THE DENVER << 
RIO GRANDE 
SYSTEM 











“The Scenic Line of the World” 


Traverses all the world-famed points of interest in the Rocky 
Mountain region and you should see that your ticket reads via 
this route in order to make your trip most enjoyable. 

Write for free illustrated literature. 


R. C. NICHOL, Genl. Agt., 
S. K. HOOPER, 242 Clark Strest, 
G. P. T. A., Denver. Chicago 














VIGNOLA 


The Five Orders of Architecture 








REVISED EDITION INCLUDING THE GREEK ORDERS 
FROM THE FRENCH OF PIERRE ESQUIE. 


The formulation of the proportions of the Classic 
Orders by Vignola has for many years been accepted 
as a basis upon which the study and practice of archi- 
tectura design 1 in the Classic and Renaissance styles 1 1s 
founded. All architects require a knowledge of these 
proportions; they are found in most convenient form 
for study and reference in Vignola. Vignola has thus 
become at once the Bible and the primer of architecture. 

The present edition has been arranged with special 
regard for application to modern buildings by M. Pierre 
Esquie, French Government architect, and former mem- 
ber of the French Academy at Rome. New plates have 
been added for the Greek orders, and many of the old 
ones entirely redrawn. The explanations of the plates 
have been accurately translated into English, and 
numerous notes, together with a glossary of Frenc 
terms with their English equivalents, have been added. 

The book contains 78 plates, 10 by 12; 1n., mounted 
on muslin guards and substantially bound in cloth. This 
is the most complete, authoritative, accurate, and latest 
work upon the Orders and Elements of Architecture. 


Price, Postpaid, $5.00 








Porter, Taylor & Company 
358 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Architects’ Specification Reminders 





Air Purifying and Cooling System. 


Thomas & Smith, Chicago. 


Architectural Iron Works. 
The Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago. 


Architectural Photographers. 
Taylor, J. W., Chicago 


Architectural Views. 
Taylor, J. W., Chicago 


Bank Vaults 
Robert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago 


Bath Room Fixtures. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Bath Tubs. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa, 


Brass Goods (Plumbers). 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 


Builders’ Hardware. 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York 


Builders’ Sundries. 
The Stanley Works. New Britain, Ct. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York 


Building Directory. 
Tablet & Ticket Co., Chicago. 


Carpets and Rugs. 
Sloane, W. & J , New York 


Cements. 
French, S. H. & Co., Philadelphia. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co., New York. 


Cold Storage. 
Northey Mfg. Co., Waterloo, la. 


Concrete Steel Frame. 


Expanded Metal & Corrugated Bar Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 


Conduit. 
National Fireprooting Co., Chicago. 


Cordage. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass, 


Decorators. 
Drawing Material and Implements. 
Abbott, A. H. & Co., Chicago 


Drinking Fountains. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 


Electrical Contractors. 
Elevators. 


The J. W. Reedy Elevator Co,, Chicago. 
Otis Elevator Co., Chicago. 





Enameled Iron (Plumbers’ Ware). 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Fire Escapes. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works, Louisville, Ky. 


Fireproofing. 


National Fireprooting Co., Chicago. 


The Roebling Construction Co., New York. 


Floor Polish. 
Butcher Polish Co., Boston, Mass. 


Gas and Electric Fixtures. 

Tietgen, Falk & Co., Chicago. 
Hardware. 

The Vale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York, 
Hollow Block. 


National Fireproofing Co., Chicago 


Interior Decoration. 
A Monthly Publication, New York. 


Sloane, W. & J., New York. 


Interior Finishes. 
Adams & Elting Co., Chicago 


Laundry Tubs. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Lavatories. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Lead Pipe. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Locks. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg, Co., New York. 


Mail Chutes. 


Cutler Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Marble. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Mechanical Ventilation. 

New York Blower Co. 
Metal Ceilings. 

Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O 


Mortar Colors. 
French, S. H. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


Paints, Oils and Varnishes. 


Adams & Elting Co.. Chicago 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N 
Muralo Co., New Brighton, Staten Island. 
New Jersey Zinc Co., New York. 

Smith, Edward & Co., New York. 


Pencils. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N 


Plumbers’ Fittings. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Plumbers’ Ware, Porcelain Enameled. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 
L. Wolttf Mfg. Co., « hicago. 





Railroads. 
Chicago & Alton Ry 
Denver & Rio Grande KR. 
Missouri Pacific Ry. 
NorthernPacitic Line. 
Range Closets. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, P: 
Recording Instruments. 
Bristol Co., Water bury, Ct 
Reinforced Concrete Construction. 
Expanded Metal & Corrugated Bar Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Revolving Doors. 
Van Kannel Revolving Door Co., New York 
Roofing Tile. 


Huntington Rooting Tile Co., Huntington 
W. Va. > ‘ 


Roofing Tin. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate’ Co., 
_ Pittsburg. 
Follansbee Bros Co. Pittsburg, Pa 
Sanitary Appliances. 
Cudell, F. E., Cleveland, O 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Sanitary Woodwork. 
Never Split Seat Co., Evansville, Ind 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sash Cords and Chains. 

Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 

Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
Sash Holder. 

Automatic Sash Ho'der Co., New York. 
Shingle Stain. 

Dexter Bros., Boston, Mass. 
Showers, Permanent and Portable. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sinks, Porcelain Enameled. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 
Spring Hinges. 

omith & Egge Mig. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Store Front Construction. 

J. W. Coulson & Co., Columbus, O 
Terra Cotta. 

Northwestern Terra Cotta Works, Chicago 

Winkle Terra Cotta Co., St. Louis, Mo 


Urinals, Porcelain Enameled. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 
Vinometers. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 
Window Lines. 

Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
Wire Cloth. 

Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Clinton, Mass 


Wrought Iron Railings and Grilles. 
Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago 
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EE RS 
“CHICAGO ¢ 


wer ON 


RAILROAD_ 





Wilson’s 


Changeable and Alphabetical HOT SP RINGS 


Building Directory 








PATENTED AR KANSAS 


a 


DIRECTORY 





THE GREATEST ALL-YEAR-ROUND 


Health and Pleasure Resort 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
FIVE DAILY TRAINS FROM ST. LOUIS. 
GOUBLE DAILY SERVICE FROM MEMPHIS. 


Hot Springs Special 


12 HOURS FROM ST. Louis 1D 
VIA THE 


IRON 
MOUNTAIN 





” 
— 


ROUTE 


For Descriptive and Illustrated Pamp‘slets, address 





TOUIS THE TABLET AND TICKET CO. 


CHICAGO-S' 
KANSAS CITY Sis cmerernane woe 


87-89 Franklin St., Chicago 
AND POINTS BEYOND 843 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 
Sikes. 3° SSR ERAIT ES ba ebieais Daren Aber SEND FOR CATALOGUE “. C. eatin gi AND TKT. AGENT. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 









































“THROUGH FRISCO’S FURNACE” sere —— 


Energetic man, experienced in building design 














Illustrations of seven modern steel frame buildings at San Francisco, that withstood the earth- : ‘ ; ~ 
quakes and fire of April 18th, 1906, with reports on the rust-resisting qualities of Dixon's Silica- and construction, with executive ability, to take 
Graphite Paint on the steelwork. charge of Sales Office in large eastern city for a 

WRITE FOR PORES COPY OF BOOK NO: Sse large and established reinforcing steel manu- 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - JERSEY CITY, U.S.A. facturer. Box 15, Inland Architect, Chicago. 














BOOKS FOR ARCHITECTS 


Se ne er a 
IMPRESSIONS OF CONCRETE 


JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE | praIN AND REINFORCED 
AND THE ALLIED ARTS By 
FREDERICK W. TAYLOR, M. E. 


Vice-President American Society Mechanical Engineers, 


and 
Sanford E. a S.B., 


with chapters by 





By 
RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


Everywhere students of Japanese Art, Architecture and History have : = . 
welcomed the book as the first sympathetic Occidental R. Feret, William B. Fuller and Spencer B. Newberry 
treatment of Oriental Architecture. All of the authors ae INTERNATIONAL AUTHORITIES on this 


paramount subject. 
FIVE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FIVE PAGES 


FIFTY-THREE FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS 








Price $2.00. Postage 20c. Cloth $5.00 
A HANDBOOK FOR ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 
SUPERINTENDENTS POCKET BOOK 
" By By 
H. G. RICHEY FRANK E. KIDDER, C. E., Ph. D. 


Superintendent of Construction U. S. Public Buildings 











An every day help to anyone engaged in building construction Entirely New Edition Brought Up-to-date 


SEVEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO PAGES SIXTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX PAGES 
THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS ILLUSTRATED WITH ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 
Price $4.00 Morocco $5.00 4 














All orders promptly filled by PORTER, TAYLOR & CO., 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, It. 
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THE J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR CO. 
Passenger and Freight 


ELEVATORS. 


31-33 Tenth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


83 to 91 Iiinois Street, 
CHICAGO. 





Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 
16.i¢8.\ FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
Gaeweceen work and Furniture 





Harpw: FLoors. 

For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware and 
Send Rag BROOKLET, tolling of the many 
pao ‘of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 

THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 
356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, — 
2 is a superior finish for 
Our No. 3 Reviver bang a piazza floors. 
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We make more than 200 Steel Ceil- 
ing designs, finely illustrated in our 
148-page Catalogue. » Write for oony 
if you are interested. Awarded the 
only Gold Medal at St. Louis, 


BERGER’S 
“Classik’’ Steel 
Ceilings 


We also make Roofing, Siding, Metal 
Shingles, Cornices, Finials, Skylights, 
Metal Lath, and Fireproofing Special- 
ties. Send us your plans. 

THE BERGER MFG.CO., Canton, Ohio 
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PEERLESS MORTAR COLORS 


Black, Red, Brown, Buff, French Gray, and 
special colors to 


PLEASE ARCHITECTS 


They are the original and standard 


colors for mortar 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO.), Fhissehis 











Advance News 





INDICATING 
Chances to Sell 
PLANS, FIXTURES, 
MATERIALS, FURNITURE, 
MACHINERY, 
ee ee ee ee we 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


RoBERT anD Linn Lvucz, 


26 Vesey St., NEW YORK, 68 Devonshire St., BOSTON, 
206 E. Peurth St, CINCINNATI. Railroad Bidg., DENVER. 








Put inte the White House by the U. S. Government. 


CUDELL 
eee ANTI-SYPHON 
TRAP 
$1523 5.8 


F, E. CUDELL’S 


Patent Sewer-Gas and BackwaterTrap 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

















EVERY LUXURY OF TRAVEL 


hot and cold baths, clothes pressing service, a well stocked li- 
brary, the current magazines and periodicals, services of a skille 
arber, a roomy and pleasant parlor, private smoking rooms and 
a well stocked buffet, are at the disposal of those who journey be- 
tween St. Paul and Minneapolis and the Pacific Northwest on the 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 


Many of these conveniences are found in the luxurious observa- 
tion car. unique in construction and superior in attractiveness. 
The Pullman standard and tourist sleeping cars have wide and 
comfortéble berths and every modern facil: 
pleasure of travel. 

information about rates and trains write 


General Agent P 
NORTHERN PACIFICRAILWAY 


‘ nd Mi Li d the Pacific Northwest 
Between St. Peel 20d Minn to ieager Agent. St. Peal, Mine. 


to increase the 


dining cars in both directions. For 


Cc. A. MATTHEWS 





Draughtsmen Wanted 


A first-class man for head draughtsman; also a 
first-class man tad Layee. work, including 
perspectives. also employ a man experi- 
cand trtlenhinndage and ae eok. 
R. H. HUNT, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 














Partnership Wanted 








An experienced structural engineer, familiar with 
all practical branches of architectural work, 
wishes to form a partnership ‘with an architect 
who has established office and wishes to expand 
ee of ee, he 

© an artistic designer the writer can bring an 
engineering ene which will enable such a 
firm to successfully engage in work upon large 
and important structures. Address ‘* Engineer,” 
Box 12 Inland Architect, Chicago. 














er Dept. 208 South Clark St. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Do you 
question the 
conclusions 
of Experts ? 


You are familiar with them 


1. That a properly balanced 
combination of pigments makes 
better paint than any single pig- 
ment. 

2. That Oxide of Zine 
is the most durable and econom- 
ical of white pigments. 


3. That-fine grinding and 
thorough incorporation are essen- 
tial. 


If you accept these conclusions 
why do yoy not use .paint em- 
bodying them -- high grade com- 


bination or ready-mixed paints? 


The New Jersey 


Zinc Co. 
71 Broadway, New York 








FREE 
Our Practical Pamphlets: 
“The Paint Question” 
“Paint: Why, How and When” 
“Paints in Architecture” 
‘Specifications for Architects” 
‘French Government Decrees” 








We do not grind zinc in oil. Lists of 
manufacturers of oxide of zinc paints 
will be furnished on request. 
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A Good Tin Roof 


has two leading points of excellence 
that ought tc HOLD EVERY 


ONE interested in building : 


IT is FIREPROOF 
IT ii DURABLE 


NO ROOFING MATERIALS MADE 
FROM TAR OR PAPERS OF ANY 
KIND CAN HAVE THESE MERITS 
BECAUSE THEY ARE BY NATURE 
INFLAMMABLE AND PERISHABLE 


Fol! SEE BRro™™> Co 


MAKERS 
“Scott's Extra Coated Roofing Tin 
PITTSBURGH 








SAMSON 
Spot Sash Cord 


. Is made of pure cotton and guaranteed 
free from imperfections of braid.or finish 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND TESTS 


SAMSON CORDAGE WorKs 














beating against a front door will 
soon cause.it to become white 
and weather-beaten, unless the 
woodwork is protected by 


SPAR COATING 


A perfect finish for 
exterior woodwork 


For Booklet Write 
EDWARD SMITH @ COMPANY 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
59 Market St., CHICAGO 45 Broadway, NEW YORK 

















HE difference between a good lock and a poor 
one may be in design, in the material of which ® 
is constructed, and in the workmanship. The 

YALE LOCK is the standard in all these. 


YALE is the word that is a guarantee in lockdom. 


“The Key to a Good Thing” shows how 
a YALE LOCK works and tells why it 
is the best lock made. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO, 
9 Murray Street, at : NEW YORK 
Chicago Office, 88 Lake Street 














Stanley’s Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze and Steel 


NEVER WEAR DOWN 
NEVER CREAK 
NEVER REQUIRE OILING 


The improved washer protects the balls against mois— 
ture and dust. 

For sale by leading hardware dealers. 

Artistic booklet free. 


Ghe STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. New York Chicago 


























BRISTOL’S 


Recording Instruments 
For Pressure, Temperature 


and Electricity 
should be specified in all up-to- 
date dwellings and buildings. 

Bristol’s Thermometer-Ther- 
mostats show exact temperature 
of a room and give alarm or 
set regulating devices into 


ion if it es from the 
dasived point. 


Gold Medal St. Louis Exposition, 
Send for Circular P. 


Ge BRISTOL COMPANY 
How York Beanch, Lis Liveery Street. 
go Office, 753 Monadnock ig. 
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